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THE YOUNG MAN stepped away from his chair at the crowded 
soda fountain, and 12-year-old Tommy took his place. As 
Tommy put his elbow on the marble-topped counter, he saw 
the dime and nickel the former customer had left for his soda. 

Quickly Tommy covered the coins with his hand, and, sure 
enough, the clerk removed the empty glass without saying any- 
thing about the money. The boy ordered a soda and as he 
received it, slid the coins across the counter to the clerk. 
“Fifteen cents saved!” thought the boy, and one could see the 
gleam of satisfaction in his eyes. 

Before Tommy had scraped the last delicious morsel from 
the glass with the long-handled spoon, however, it was evident 
that some doubt had entered his mind. He sat for a long time 
looking at the empty glass. Finally, he turned from it, slipped 
from the stool, and slowly made his way to the door. 


Clear Conscience 


AS HE WAS asoutT to stretch out his hand toward the door, he 
stopped for a second, then pushed the hand into his pocket 
instead. When it came out, there were three nickels grasped in 
the palm. He turned, walked quickly to the counter, and slapped 
the coins upon it with a sound the clerk could not help noticing. 
Then, without a word of explanation, but smiling broadly, 
Tommy strode to the door with shoulders thrown back. As he 
walked down the street, one could hear a cheerful whistle that 
was full of the note of victory. RosBert CLARK 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS... 


RUSSIANS MAY JOIN WORLD 
COUNCIL 

The Russian Orthodox Church is 
warming up to the idea of entering the 
World Council of Churches, reports 
Religious News Service from Moscow. 
In an interview the Patriarch Alexei 
said his church is “at present studying 
the problem of the ecumenical move- 
ment.” 

From Geneva came word from Dr. 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, World Council 
general secretary, that the council is 
“in contact” with the Russian Church 
patriarch. In a report published last 
February the council said that “special 
efforts will have to be made to interpret 
the nature of the Council to the Or- 
thodox churches. This is especially 
true in relation to the Church in Rus- 
sia.” 

Father Seraphim Rodionoff, Russian 
Orthodox priest, recently visited World 
Council headquarters, and then went 
on to Moscow with his report. 

Biggest problem of the Russian 
Church in the Council would be in re- 
gard to joining in statements on social 
and political questions. “We have noth- 
ing to do with politics,” say the Russian 
churchmen. 


Battle of Paris 

Question before the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church in France is whether or not 
to bow down toward Moscow. (See 
“Return to Mother Church” on page 
11.) During the long period while the 
church in Russia was being persecuted 
by communists, the Orthodox Church 
in France could no longer look to the 
Patriarch of Moscow as its head. In- 
stead it accepted the jurisdiction of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople (Istanbul). 
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During the last summer came 
death of Metropolitan Eulogius, le 
of the Russian Church in France. ' 
Archbishop Vladimir claims to be 
successor. He says Eulogius so nan 
him in his will. Vladimir refuses 
recognize the authority of Moscow. — 

A pro-Moscow leader, the Met 

politan Seraphim, claims to be the 
head of the western European dioce 
of the Russian Orthodox Church. — 
was appointed by Patriarch Alexei 
Moscow. In mid-October, as the ¢ 
pute between the two factions beca 
serious, it was necessary to have po. 
guard the Russian Church of St. § 
gius, which is in the hands of Ar 
bishop Vladimir. An effort will 
made to oust Vladimir from this cat 
dral, on the ground that it belongs 
the Soviet State. 3 

Archbishop Photius, representat 
from Patriarch Alexei of Moscow, m: 
a tour this month among Russian © 
onies in various French cities and — 
ports that Orthodox congregati 
greeted him enthusiastically. : 


Decision deplored : 

“It was a distinct disappointme 
that the Evangelical Lutheran Chu: 
(formerly Norwegian Luthe 
Church) did not take time at its e 
vention this spring to discuss joir 
the World Council of Churches. “C) 
tiously—over-cautiously, it seems tc: 
—our recent general convention vc’ 
for postponement in the matter.” _| 

These are statements of the nine F) 
district presidents. “Frankly, we | 
hoped that our Church would have : 
cided to join the World Council no» 
the presidents say. “While the worl) 
on fire, we must wait two whole yes 
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«2 we decide whether we are going 
ake joint cause with fellow Chris- 
@ in an organized and planned ef- 
72 put out, at least check, the fire.” 
3\s Editor O. H. Malmin of the Lu- 
n Herald, ELC weekly, joining the 
»@1 Council of Churches “marks a 
aijdjerable break with the traditional 
Son” of the Evangelical Lutheran 
ich. The church had not been suf- 
tly informed to be able to reach a 
re judgment. 

Te United Evangelical Lutheran 
aich (Danish) and the Lutheran 
€ Church also postponed action on 
Vorld Council question this year. 
i American Lutheran and Danish 
‘®gelical Lutheran churches decided 
, in. Augustana and ULC had pre- 
jasly agreed to enter. Practically all 
ypean Lutherans (Austria, Den- 
4s, Esthonia, Finland, Germany, 
Sand, Hungary, Norway, Poland, 
den, and Slovakia) have applied for 
ibership in the Council, as well as 
Federation of Evangelical Lutheran 
rches of India. 


cry 


nud is the outcry of Americans 
inst Tito. for condemning Yugo- 
ia’ss Roman Catholic archbishop, 
is Stepinac, to 16 years of hard 
apr. 

No intelligent Protestant will rejoice 
he misfortunes that have overtaken 
& Roman Catholic Church in Yugo- 
fia,’ says Dr. John Sutherland Bon- 
®, New York Presbyterian minister. 
en freedom of religion is denied 
je faith, it will not be long before 
' taken from all.” The circumstances 
the archbishop’s trial make Amer- 
1s feel that a fair and impartial ver- 
4; was not given, says Dr. Bonnell. 
Jr, Frederic Brown Harris, Wash- 
Aton, D. C., Methodist and chaplain of 
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the U. S. Senate, says the Yugoslav as- 
surance that Archbishop Stepinac had 
a fair trial may be judged “by the fact 
that such an assurance comes from the 
country when Mihailovitch is dead and 
Tito is alive.” 

Roman Catholic leaders throughout 
the world are violent in condemning the 
Stepinac verdict. U. S. congressmen are: 
appealing to the State Department to 
protest to the Yugoslavia government. 
against the archbishop’s punishment. 


Ministers picket White House 

Thirty-six clergymen marched in 
line. On their backs were cardboard 
posters saying, “Free U. S. religious 
prisoners,” or “Jail for conscience de- 
nies religious freedom.” They were 
picketing the White House. 

Besides parading: quietly up and 
down Washington’s Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, ministers visited congressmen and 
government officials. They carried an 
appeal for amnesty for 1,200 conscien- 
tious objectors still imprisoned in the 
United States. The 4,800 others who 
have been released remain deprived of 
their civil rights. Churchmen ask that 
these be restored. 

The demonstration came two months 
after more than 300 ministers from all 
sections of the country wrote President: 
Truman urging him to grant amnesty. 
They pointed out that England has al- 
ready released similar prisoners and 
that political prisoners have been freed 
by the thousands in many countries. 

Among those picketing were Dr. 
Frederick E. Reissig, executive secre- 
tary of the Washington Federation of 
Churches and a Lutheran clergyman, 
and the Rev. T. T. Brumbaugh, Meth- 
odist missionary to Japan. The Rev. 
Willis Hunting hitchhiked to Washing- 
ton from Kalamazoo, Mich., to partic- 
ipate. 


United Lutherans at the Cleveland 
convention appealed to the U.S. gov- 


ernment to free conscientious ob- 
jectors. 

High horse 

“It is about time the Protestant 


churches came down off their high 
horse to bring their Christian influence 
to bear where it will do the most good. 

. . Religion has failed to perform a 
very important function by its refusal 
to deal with facts in this labor-man- 
agement picture. I know that the basic 
philosophy of the labor movement and 
the Christian religion have much in 
common.” 

Labor was talking man-to-man to 
the United Lutheran Church. Mouth- 
piece was A. I. Davey, editor of the 
AF of L Cleveland Citizen. He was 
participating in a radio forum over 
Cleveland’s wear. 

Speaking for the church, President 
Franklin Clark Fry replied: “I’m in 
embarrassingly complete agreement 
with the rather severe indictment. Un- 
doubtedly, the church must speak much 
more clearly, and must apply its prin- 
ciples much more directly.” 

The ULC president said that “certain 
churches are earnestly examining their 
consciences” about their dealings with 
their own ministers and employees and 
their own investment of funds. 

On the same program were Whiting 
Williams, speaker for industry, and 
A. E. Stevenson, representative ‘for 
CIO. Colonel H. Torrey Walker, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the ULC Board of 
Publication, was moderator. 

Concluded President Fry: “Most leg- 
islation represents an absence of some- 
thing essential in the individual cit- 
izen..,.. . Plant love in men’s hearts and 
a sense of decent appreciation for one 
another and most of the provocation for 
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labor disputes would evaporate 
night.” 


Justice 

The array of names was daz 
Over 120 American religious le 
had signed their names to a state 
on the basic principles of economic 
tice for these times. 

The 39 Protestant signers re 
from Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, | 
ident of the Federal Counci 
Churches, to Dean Luther A. W 
dean of the Yale Divinity School. 
43 Catholic signers began with th 
Rev. John P. Boland, former chai: 
of the New York St&te Labor Rela 
Board, and ended with Paul W 
editor of The Wage Earner. Hee 
the 40 Jewish names was that of F 
Herbert S. Goldstein, president o: 
Synagogue Council of America. 

The declaration called for fu 
mental reforms. Economic life - 
conform to Christian and Jewish te 
ings. 

The eight points of the state 
were: 

1. The moral law must govern 
nomic life. 

2. The material resources of life 
entrusted to man by God for the b 
fit of all. -“. ~ = The*right to pr 
property is limited by moral ob 
tions and is subject to social res 
tions for the common good. Ce 
types of property, because of their 
portance to the community, o 
properly to be under state or « 
forms of public ownership.” 

3. The moral purpose of econ 
life is social justice. 

4. The profit motive must be su 
dinated to the moral law. “To mak« 
profit motive the guiding princip] 
economic life is to violate the o 
which God Himself has’ establishe¢ 
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he common good necessitates the 


zation of men into free associa- 
of their own choosing. 

rganized co-operation of the 
mal economic groups among 
alves and with the government 
»e substituted for the rule of com- 
mn. 


7. It is the duty of the state to inter- 
vene in economic life whenever neces- 
sary to protect the rights of individuals 
and groups and to aid in the advance- 
ment of the general economic welfare. 

8. International economic life is like- 
wise subject to the moral law. 

This is the first joint statement on 
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religion and economic life to be signed 
by Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
groups since before the war. 


Youth magazine 

Can United Lutheran organizations 
concerned with work among young 
people co-operate to produce a first- 
class youth magazine? That question 
was before the annual meeting of the 
‘ULC Luther League executive com- 
mittee, Oct. 10-12 in Cleveland. 

The League has stood alone for 
nearly 60 years in publishing a youth 
paper, the Luther League Review, the 
committee declared. There is “a duly 
incorporated board of the Church, 
namely, the Board of Publication, 
whose special service to the Church lies 
especially” in the field of producing 
periodicals, the League officials said. 
Further, other boards “have a vital 
interest in youth and in youth publica- 
tions.” 

Therefore, said the League, a special 
committee of five should be appointed 
to study “the feasibility of the Luther 
League sharing in the editing and pro- 
motion of a thoroughly modern youth 
magazine.” 

Other business before the League in 
Cleveland was screening applications 
of 16 young people willing to go to 
China to help in the Shantung mission. 
Only one can be sent, on the basis of 
funds so far appropriated. It will cost 
$3,500 for travel and support of one 
worker for one year. Later on there 
may be an appeal for funds to send 
others. The first worker is supposed to 
sail early in 1947 to assist the mission- 
aries. 

The League plans to raise $25,000 
among its 26,000 members for a high 
school in Skeldon, British Guiana. It 
will also send a delegate to the World 


Conference of Christian Youth in 
Norway, next summer. 

New synodical Luther Lea 
organized Sept. 2 in Nova Sco 
was reported. Another is soon to 
into existence in the Manitoba 
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New Luther statue 

To the gradually growing numb 
Luther statues in America, one wi 
added soon at the Lutheran Theolo 
Seminary in Gettysburg. (See ¢ 
picture.) 

Luther will be nine feet high. ; 
seated on a nine-foot pedestal, wit 
open Bible on his knees. With one 
he points to a verse of Scripture. 
other is raised in a gesture emphas 
the words he is reading. “Luthe 
Teacher” is the name of the statue. 

On the pedestal are words of S 
ture... “And you will know the» 
and the truth will make you 
(John 8:32) ... and also words of 
ther... “sit at the feet of the Pro; 
and Apostles” . “Truth is mig 
than eloquence; the Spirit is str 
than genius; Faith greater than Il 
ing.” 

The statue was sculptured by 
Schuler of Baltimore, creator of th 
mous “Four Horsemen of the Aj 
lypse” and the Baltimore statue ol 
ther. Cost is met by a beque 
Charles Cronhardt, Jr., made 10 © 
ago. Mr. Cronhardt specified tha 
first income from the trust fund he 
vided should be for this purpose. 
cost is about $20,000. 

It is still uncertain when the wm 
ment can be erected. It is in pr 
of casting from the plaster ori 
When completed it will be placed ¢ 
Gettysburg campus between the C] 
of the Abiding Presence and the 
Dorm. 
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DRLD NEWS NOTES 


Europe 
3TEP THAT may speed the day of a 
cated States of Europe is being 
1 in the economic union now 
ng between Belgium, the Nether- 
, and Luxembourg. The first stage 
begin Nov. 1, when these coun- 
will adopt identical tariffs in their 
with other countries. A year 
they will remove all internal 
walls and create a working cus- 
union among themselves. 
> following year, their economic 
1 completed, the three countries 
have become one nation econom- 
. This will place them in an ad- 
geous position in dealing with 
countries, while it will in turn 
Jate similar trends in other parts 
irope and in Latin America. In 
ion, this step fully completed, will 
the union the place held by Ger- 
in prewar days as the third 
est power in world trade. 


of Alaska 
PLE of Alaska both welcome and 
the prospect of statehood. The 
are definite because, as it is 
=d out, Alaska now has no ter- 
al income tax, no gasoline tax, no 
tty tax outside of incorporated 
sipalities, and only small taxes on 
lining and fishing industries. 
s has its allure. However, others 
, that if Alaska becomes a state, 
wealth it produces will remain 
me, and its voting representatives 
ngress could obtain a larger share 
Jeral aid. The State then could 
| to shoulder taxes and still be 
> off. 
the meantime Congress is think- 
f Alaska in still another way—as 
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the most significant frontier of the U.S., 
an outpost in an area suddenly im- 
portant because of developments in 
world politics. The nation’s interests, 
military and otherwise, are being 
rapidly organized. 


Fewer Javanese 

JAPAN’s “co-prosperity” program for 
a greater Asia did not work out very 
well for the native population of Java. 
During the 30 prewar years under the 
rule of the Dutch, Java’s population 
increased approximately 500,000 an- 
nually. This advance is indicated by 
the following statistics: 1939—28 births 
per 1,000 population, 16 deaths per 
1,000. First full statistics after Japanese 
occupation reverse the trend: 1944— 
19.5 births per 1,000 population, 21 
deaths per 1,000; 1945—15 births per 
1,000, 28 deaths per 1,000. 

Counting in the several hundred 
thousand Javanese deported by the 
conquerors for forced labor elsewhere, 
Java’s loss of population, due to the 
workings of the “co-prosperity” 
scheme, amounts to about 2,500,000. 
Holland should remember this in 
reaching a fair agreement with the 
Indonesians. 


Houses 

ALL THE WOES of the lagging housing 
program in the U.S. “are as nothing to 
the afflictions pressing upon Russia. 
Housing need there is much greater 
than ours, due to the millions of homes ° 
destroyed by savage warfare. Further, 
new factories must be erected before 
fmished lumber and building articles. 
can be fashioned. 

Reports indicate that the all-over 
program for 1946 is only 2 per cent ful- 
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filled; 19 building trusts, established by 
the government for that task, did not 
finish one house during April and May. 
Local Soviets in the Ukraine, Byelo- 
russia, Armenia and Turkmenia are 
coming in for severe censure for not de- 
livering the output of building mate- 
rials to which they were committed. 
Prefabricated houses already erected 
are “falling to pieces,’ the stoves in- 
stalled would not heat or bake, and the 
windows let in floods of rain. 


Latin American strikes 

VENEZUELA IS contemplating the erec- 
tion ofan arbitration commission for 
the: settlement of labor disputes. The 
object is to find a cure, by correction 
and avoidance, for the serious indus- 
trial conflicts that. are so common and 
unsettling throughout the world. 

President. Betancourt suggests “the 
creation of a board for the impartial 
settlement of differences between labor 
and capital.” The larger commercial 
groups favor the idea, but labor groups 
are divided, as also are the lower busi- 
ness.cireles.. The differing opinions are 
suggestive. |. 


\ El Universal, the leading conservative 


daily, wants. to be assured of “impar- 
tiality” by the government. The Dem- 
ocratic Action party, influential in some 
labor unions, approves the President’s 
idea, while left-wing groups feel the 
plan means “compulsory arbitration,” 
and therefore would be’ anti-labor. 


Jugoslavia 

THe U.S. GovERNMENT’S reasons for 
continuing UNRRA aid to Yugoslavia, 
in spite of the recent unpleasant rela- 
tions, make interesting reading. W. L. 
Clayton, acting Secretary of State, 
bases the action on (1) that the US. 
would serve its fundamental interests 
best by countenancing no change ex- 
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cept by negotiation; (2) that 
amount scheduled for E 
($90,000,000), consisting mostly of né 
military supplies, would help and 7 
injure our status; (3) that Yugosla 
was not being helped at the expen a 
other nations, the fact being that ~ 
diversion of rails to her from Chi 
had been caused by overcro F| 
Chinese ports, and UNRRA was e\ 
now holding rails in reserve for Chi 
to be sent when Chinese ports sho 
be clear again; (4) despite the gene 
impression here, the U.S. enjoys = 
good will of large numbers of Yug 
slavs because of UNRRA service; 
that the supplies are being fairly @ 
tributed by Tito’s government, and» 
public is fully informed that the su} 
plies are largely the gift of the US| 


Odds and ends | 
AUSTRALIANS like Americans. Dur 
the war American servicemen sp» 
$461,000,000 in Australia. Now t 
country is using the returns as do® 
exchange to buy goods in the US. . 
British authorities are beginning 
hope that they may not need to use” 
of the $3,750,000,000 loan granted th) 
by the U.S. .. . Spain is so anxious 
postwar tourists that she is promis. 
16.4 “tourist pesetas” to the dollar — 
stead of her regular rate of 10.95 pe 
tas to the dollar... . A sidelight 
Sweden’s readiness to deal with Rus 
is revealed by Sweden’s heavy prew 
investments in Estonia. Sweden ho) 
by compliance with Russia’s pressure 
salvage some of her holdings there. 
A recent want ad in the Bradento™ 
Fla., Herald, sounds a sour. note 
those who need a house:—“Wante™ 
an elderly Christian couple to live 
our apartment. No children or gray 

children or pets. Yours in Christ.” 
—JULIUS F, SEEBAC?! 
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TEWART W. HERMAN 


Parts recently I talked with Arch- 
op Photius who was sent to France 
he Patriarch of Moscow. Physically 
resembles the old-fashioned Bol- 
vik. His hair is a foot long. His 
ed is big and bushy. Strength of 
sacter is apparent in his high fore- 
1 and broad-bridged nose. 

he Archbishop had come to Paris 
‘the funeral of Metropolitan Eulo- 
3 of the Russian exile church. Or- 
ally he had been appointed by Mos- 
7 to succeed Eulogius but had not 
n able to reach his new diocese. The 
neh refused to grant a visa because 
Russians were unwilling to give 
mits to Frenchmen wishing to visit 
USSR. Meanwhile the exiles ex- 
ssed preference for a leader from 
ir own group and Moscow inad- 
sdly chose a bishop with a pro-Ger- 
2 record! When Eulogius died in 
zust, the Russians petitioned to send 
pecial delegation to the funeral. In 
vas Photius, who has stayed on in 
is trying to re-establish the juris- 
ion of Moscow over the Orthodox 
ishes which during the long years 
communist persecution in Russia 
nd protection under the Patriarch 
Constantinople. 


‘HE ARCHBISHOP was apparently dis- 
bed by the fact that the Russians in 
mce are hesitant about returning to 
Mother Church. Recently he went 
far as to preach a sermon in which 
accused the diocese-in-exile of ac- 
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Some Back to Mother Church” — 


RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH PLEADS WITH PARIS FOR RETURN TO ALLEGIANCE 


TO MOSCOW. INTERVIEWS WITH KEY PEOPLE IN SITUATION REPORTED 


cepting foreign aid which was given for 
sinister purpose. This was most un- 
fortunate, because, ‘in the opinion of 
many Christian leaders, the Russians 
of Paris have done their whole church 
a great service as representatives of the 
Orthodox cause in the western world 
and certain Protestant denominations 
have been glad to help. 


The Archbishop’s exact words, as 
quoted by Russian News on Sept. 20 
were: “The learned theologians who 
are talking of the Russian Church be- 
ing denied its freedom should glance at 
themselves: it is well known that they 
systematically receive financial help 
from such people or instances whose 
subsidies are certainly not disinter- 
ested. Those who give large sums of 
money wish, and sometimes require that 
those who receive them should be obe- 
dient tools in their hands. So it happens 
that those who speak outside Russia 
of the lack of freedom in the Russian 
Church are themselves unfree.” In pri- 
vate conversation afterward, Photius 
said that by principle the Patriarchate 
would never accept any financial aid 
from foreigners. 

The Institute of St. Sergius—the Rus- 
sian seminary in Paris—is not only a 
center of learning but also of creative 
thought. It has furnished over 100 
priests to the Orthodox parishes in 
France and elsewhere during the last 
20 years. 

This institute is housed in the old 
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German Lutheran Church which was 
founded by Father von Bodelschwingh 
who established the great City of 
Mercy at Bethel. During World War I, 
this church was confiscated as enemy 
property and was never reclaimed by 
the German colony. In 1925 the French 
Government sold it to ~ Metropolitan 
Eulogius. Bodelschwingh’s picture still 
hangs in the library of the seminary. 


PatrIARcH ALEXEI of Moscow sent his 
emissaries to France with invitations to 
the professors of the Institute to return 
to Russia to help to reopen the semi- 
naries which have recently been au- 
thorized by Stalin. The Paris professors 
are unwilling to go because they feel 
that the Patriarch cannot provide them 
with adequate personal security. Some 
of the best-known Russian theological 
professors are still banned in Siberia 
or behind the Arctic circle. Archbishop 
Photius appears to have no understand- 
ing of this hesitancy on the part of the 
exiles. He feels that the Institute, to- 
gether with the majority of the Russian 
churches in France, is hostile to the 
Patriarchate. 

Metropolitan Eulogius made _ his 
peace with Moscow shortly before his 
death. But a reaction has now set in 
and it seems likely that the majority 
of the Russian parishes will prefer to 
remain under the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople. The present Archbishop, Vladi- 
imir, is in possession of the Cathedral 
at Paris and shows no signs of following 
in his predecessor’s footsteps on the 
road to Moscow. The impression which 
he gives as a church statesman is one of 
weakness. Probably there will be a 
prolonged rift between Moscow and 
Paris. Soon there will be a meeting of 
all the Russian parishes to decide on 
future policy. 

It seems unfortunate that the Russian 
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Church at home which has struggled 
long against the regime and finally a 
quired new prestige with the gover 
ment, together with considerable free 
dom, cannot get together with 
church in exile which for years 
conducted a similar fight for surviv 
and emerged so creditably from 


bishop Photius does not seem to reali 
that the bitter history of 25 years ca 
not be wiped out in a few weeks. | 
the same time it will be extremely e 
barrassing for the Patriarch of Mosco} 
if he cannot align the Russian churche 
abroad. The Soviet Government wi 
probably make matters difficult for hir 


ONE OF THE new developments 
which I have already described to read 
ers of THE LuUTHERAN—is the emerge 
of a French Orthodox Church. 
church is establishing a seminary, th 
Institute of St. Denis, and attractin 
many Russians and Greeks who are los 
ing their language and therefore “— 
danger of losing their religion. Th 
leaders of this Institute, unlike 4 
leaders at St. Sergius, are favora 
disposed toward the Moscow Pa 
archate and willing to submit the 
selves to its authority. Thus it may h 
pen that, while the Russian-speaki 
seminary repudiates Moscow, 
French-speaking seminary will provid 
the Patriarch with a group of devote 
followers ih France. 

One of the uniformly amazing thing 
about the Orthodox in exile, regardles 
of their affiliation with various factior 
in the church struggle, is the utter de 
votion and self-sacrifice with whie 
they serve their church. I saw the dor 
mitory at the Institute of St. Sergiv 
where a score of theological student? 
were sleeping and working togethe 

(Continued on page 37) 
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SCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


O INSTITUTION is taken for granted 
iy. There are those who ask, shou'd 
the church be required to render an 
yunt of its stewardship and show 
cause for its continued existence? 
measure of a church’s right to live 
not in its distinctive doctrines but 
vhat it does with those doctrines, in 
questions and problems those doc- 
es are made to tack!e. Neither is a 
rch’s right to live measured by its 
queness of worship but by what it 
s with people and communities 
ough that worship. When the church 
bles men to out-think, out-love, and 
-live the world, it demonstrates its 
at to existence. 

Vhether the church has a vital future 
this country depends—first—upon 
at it does in the struggle for free- 
n. 

xod has put the desire to be free in 
hearts of men. History becomes the 
ry of the search for that freedom. 
ose who help to set men free are 
rking on the side of God. Those who 
slave men are doomed to perish. 
sedom comes by building life, so- 
ty, and government on truth, right- 
asness, and love, and so on God. Re- 
ious liberty, the chance to do this, 
therefore the foundation of free 
vernment and the church’s place is in 


Oscar F. Blackwelder is pastor of the Church 

the Reformation, Washington, D. C. "The 
urch in America's Future" is condensed from 
address he gave at the Cleveland conven- 
n. 
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Church in America’s Future 


Role of the church is to safeguard freedom of the spirit, 


uphold justice, be the maker of peace, says Dr. Blackwelder 


the vanguard of the struggle for free- 
dom. 

We have heard much about freedom 
of speech, freedom of press, and free- 
dom of worship. These and the other 
freedoms mutually defend one another, 
but they are defended ultimately by 
ireedom of worship. When that free- 
dom goes, or is silent, the final bulwark 
of social liberty has departed. 

Because we are equal before the su- 
preme Judge of the universe, we have 
the right to equality before the courts, 
the laws, the judges of man. An oath 
in court to someone higher than the 
man who sits on the bench illustrates 
this principle. Because we are equal 
before God we have the right to edu- 
cation so we may move toward equality 
of opportunity. We have the right to 
freedom of speech because we are sons 
of God. Because we have talked with 
God, we have the right to talk with 
men. 

To guide men into the fullest de- 
velopment of this sonship is to make 
them morally and spiritually free. So 
it is the church’s role to show men how 
Christ sets them free by giving peace 
of conscience and inner unity; by giving 
them power to do what they ought 
above what they please; by giving those 
internal constraints which make exter- 
nal restraints increasingly unnecessary. 
Such free men belong to that aris- 
tocracy upon which democracy rests. 
Only morally and spiritually free men 
can bring political and economic free- 
dom to the world. 
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We churchmen, therefore, must ex- 
tend our influence so that racial and 
religious minorities are not oppressed; 
so that every qualified person of any 
color has a right to vote in free Amer- 
ica; so that mob violence is denounced 
wherever it lifts its ugly head; so that 
selfish, brutal, well-paid pressure 
groups shall not control government. 

We cannot have a free America with- 
out more stable home life. This church 
of ours must give itself more intel- 
ligently to a type of marriage counsel- 
ing and ministry which will help re- 
duce the rate of one divorce out of 
every three marriages in this nation. 

This church of ours must so relate 
the Christian faith to mental health that 
we do something constructive about the 
one person out of every 22 now living 
in the United States, who, according 
to statistics, will spend a part of his 
lifetime in a mental institution. 

We of the old-line churches must 
come down from our sophisticated ped- 
estals and practice Christian brother- 
hood with the masses on the other side 
of the railroad tracks or we leave them 
to the frail ministry of the emotional 
fringe cults. 

We churchmen who count ourselves 
members of the old-line political 
parties must help make vocal the hopes 
of men on both sides of the railroad 
tracks or they will be driven into the 
arms of the political radicals. 

The way of freedom is in a total min- 
istry like that. So the church’s role in 
America’s future is to be an instrument 
of freedom. 


BUT THERE CAN BE NO FREEDOM with- 
out justice. So the church demon- 
strates her vitality by being the pro- 
moter of justice. 

On Main Street, in the crossroads 
store, on Capitol Hill, with the AFL 
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and CIO, in the Peace Conference, 
church conventions, the determin: 
question remains: “What does the Le 
require of thee but to do justly, to k 
mercy and to walk humbly with 1 
God?” These are the destiny- and h 
tory-making words of the world. Jt 
tice, love, reverence! They are like ; 
cending steps. Industrial and interr 
tional good will wait for men w 
climb those steps. 


But we don’t do much climbing wk 
the issues of daily bread and world ¢ 
der are tackled by those whose o1 
formula is the primordial clash of se 
interests; by those who in the name 
collective bargaining count the puk 
out and defy the courts; by those w 
try to build political parties on gro 
interests; by those whose present str 
egy is planned confusion; by thi 
whose intellectual ceilings are so | 
that a public prayer for God’s guidar 
is an offense; by those whose cone 
of justice is not moral right but a r 
book backed up by brute force. Ce 
tainly the democratic way of life is 1 
limited to such dead-end procedures 

What we call the mind of Christ 
believe, is a combination of justi 
love, and reverence. That combinati 
is the world’s hope! Justice, love, a 
reverence are perfected in Jesus Chi 
and climax in His cross. Christ’s re 
idence in a man’s mind brings to tl 
man living guidance, growing insigk 
a sharpening of his sense of justice. 
the basic social need of this earth 
justice through Jesus, which I wish 
call evangelical justice. It rises | 
finitely above the clash of self-int 
ests. It stirs a passion on all sides | 
total justice. It inspires men to stru 
gle for the rights of others and tt 
ultimately to secure their own. Sir 
a scientific civilization has made 1 
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‘ple of the world neighbors, may 
agelical justice make us friends. . 
here is at least one new fact under 
sun which makes this task impera- 
». That something is high-powered 
chinery. It is now possible to pro- 
> the essential physical needs of life 
every man, woman and child on the 
2 of the earth. But that possibility 
| never be fulfilled except by way 
the kind of justice for which I plead. 
such justice means the use of high- 
vered machinery to produce abun- 
ace dedicated to human need rather 
n scarcity dedicated to profit. Higher 
ges do not guarantee a higher stand- 
| of living. A higher standard of 
ing only comes through mass pro- 
ction at prices every man can pay. 
t cheap money but cheaply priced 
ods and plenty of them can bring a 
ther standard of living. And this will 
an providing the necessities for all 
fore luxuries for any. 
-erhaps the sharpest of all our eco- 
mic needs is housing. America must 
ve 13,000,000 new homes in the next 
years if we are to sustain the na- 
n’s strength in families and children. 
id these homes must be at prices peo- 
- can pay. No issue more clearly 
»ves the futility of continued bitter 
shes. Private and public housing, as 
vate and public schools, are needed 
co-operation and not in competition 
provide the homes America requires. 
[he church which would be vital in 
aerica’s future thus must endeavor 
lay the mind of Christ, as Luther 
|. radiantly alongside this distorted 
‘th until men, tortured by the differ- 
se, rise up to build the kingdom. The 
irch must turn the searching light 
Christ upon every problem that 
lises, crushes, or stains human life 
1 thus keep the splendor of God in 
» souls of man. 
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THE CHURCH IN AMERICA’S FUTURE is 
to be the instrument of freedom and 
the promoter of justice. Thus the 
church may be also the builder of 
peace. 

Some churches and some churchmen 
have been divisive elements in com- 
munities and the body politic. They 
have remained aloof. They have not 
rendered a corporate community serv- 
ice. Such social isolation is little more 
than a method of. defense for those 
who feel an inferiority complex and 
are ill at ease in the rough and tumble 
of life. The Christian faith is here for 
the unity, for the healing, and for the 
peace of the nations. 

Let me propose a six-point platform 
by which the church may practice this 
ministry of reconciliation and perhaps 
become the world’s pioneer builder of 
the peace. 

1. The church must help heal the 
wounds of war. Four-fifths of the 
world is in misery. Even with the in- 
crease of our domestic difficulties, 
America is in the remaining fifth. The 
church must develop more individual 
workers who will stoop and heal the 
world’s wounds. 

2. The church must help provide 
the good will on which the world can 
rebuild its life. If every Lutheran par- 
ish in America would be kept in per- 
sonal contact with a parish in a dev- 
astated country, it ought to build good 
will. We churchmen must see that 
business interests and certain repre- 
sentatives of our government do not 
undo whatever good will has been 
achieved. Some missionaries can build 
more good will with the spirit of Christ 
and $10 than the average ambassador 
with his cocktail diplomacy and a large 
entertainment fund. 

3. The church must help create a 
conscience on economic and social in- 
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justices. We must see ourselves in re- 
lation to all men through the eyes of 
Christ. We must lift up our total life 
and live it to the glory of God. 

4. The church must help promote 
racial appreciation. The variety of the 
human race may be the spice of ex- 
istence in the kingdom of God. There 
are perhaps ten million Christian 
Negroes in America. Their leadership 
is often very inadequate. Is this enor- 
mous Christian potential to be regarded 
as a back-door accessory to the Chris- 
tian Church? Does any sensible gen- 
eral undercut any part of his army? 
Churchmen should deal with human in- 
dividuals as members of a spiritual 
community on the basis of individuality 
and not color. Unless the church does 
this, the Christian fellowship will be 
undermined by other organizations al- 
ready committed to his principle and 
often with a selfish ethic. 

5. The church must exalt the worth 
of the individual so that, in the popular 


mind, souls are regarded as worth sa 
ing. Gigantic loss of life in battle, m 
versal cruelty and suffering, ha 
cheapened the value of life in pub 
opinion. Too many men shrug th 
shoulders instead of shuddering in thi 
hearts when others suffer. The wo: 
cannot be rebuilt or saved on su 
cheap conceptions. The church’s wot 
missionary task was never more it 
perative. Men everywhere are wol 
saving; men can be saved; that is t 
church’s mission and message. 

6. The church must implement t 
spirit. of forgiveness in the world’s | 
so that international peace becomes 
possibility. In the completest and fu 
est way only those know how to fe 
give who have been forgiven by G¢ 
To reconcile man to man and man 
himself through the reconciliation 
man to God is to release into tl 
anxious, bitter and broken world t 
healing power of God. That is the w 
of peace. 


The Ministry Must Go Where People Go 


BY FRANCIS ALLEN SHEARER 


“ ”» 


THE WHISPERED “YES” was so soft 
that the pastor had to bend over to 
hear it. He had asked the question, 
“Dost thou desire to be baptized into 
this Christian faith?” Slowly the black 
face on the white pillow rolled from 
-side to side and the lips whispered the 
reply. The contrast of the black face 
on the hospital white pillow was in- 
teresting. It was a symbol of our 
Lord’s command to “baptize all na- 
tions.” 

This Negro man in his late twenties 
had never received the sacrament. 
Now he was dying. He requested the 
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Lutheran pastor who. served as 
volunteer chaplain at this state t 
bercular hospital to baptize him. If t 
church had not provided the service 
this chaplain, it is quite probable tk 
this man would have drawn his |: 
breath without receiving this means 
grace. 

The presence and ministry of tl 
Lutheran pastor as a “volunteer cha 
lain” were made made possible throu 
a monthly stipend from his synod. 


INSTITUTIONS HAVE GROWN in si 
number and diversity in the past sce 
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‘years. It is most probable that the 
‘mbers and the types of institutions 
‘1 continue to grow. This will be 
yecially true of those caring for sick 
ople. There are many reasons for 
‘s. Families are more mobile. They 
»ve away from close relatives. The 
nily groups are smaller. They live 
houses with fewer rooms. Treat- 
mt of the sick requires specialized 
re. Patients are brought where the 
silities are, rather than taking the 
silities to the patient. 

Physicians are recognizing the help- 
{ness of a spiritual ministry in re- 
xring people to health and normal 
ing. As evidence of this we find an 
creasing number of hospitals of all 
pes adding full-time chaplains to 
eir professional staffs. The fine 
cord of the chaplains in the armed 
rces during the war has accelerated 
is appreciation of spiritual ministry. 
lis is especially manifest in the at- 
ude of the Veterans Administration 
providing chaplaincy services in its 
spitals. 


CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS have had 
aplains for many years. In fact, the 
st professional people employed by 
rrectional institutions were .chap- 
ins. Standards for chaplains have 
en raised. The pioneer in this has 
en the Federal Prison System. In 
is system only qualified clergymen 
ho have taken special training, in ad- 
tion to their theological training, are 
cepted as chaplains. 

Fourteen of the 28 inner mission 
cieties and agencies of the United 
utheran Church report “prison work” 
; one of their activities. In a sys- 
matic way inmates of correctional 
stitutions are visited in compliance 
ith our Lord’s statement, “I was in 
‘ison and ye visited me.” 
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The county jail is one of the sore 
spots in our whole system of treat- 
ment of those who offend against the 
civil law: The county jail was, almost 
invariably, the first public building to 
be erected. Many of these old build- 
ings remain in use. So-called spiritual 
ministry in them has too frequently 
fallen into the hands of the emotion- 
alistic sects. The population of the 
average county jail fluctuates greatly. 
It is the part-time residence of the 
town drunk. Petty offenders serve 
short sentences there. The impecuni- 
ous man lives out his fine, at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayer, in the county 


jail. The reports of the inspection of ° 


the Federal Bureau of Prisons are 
published annually. They indicate that 
most county jails fail to rate 50 percent 
of their standard for the detention of 
Federal prisoners awaiting trial, or 
disposition 


WHEN THE OFFICIALS in charge of a 
county jail de not welcome a sys- 
tematic individualized ministry in their 
institution, it is high time to study the 
efficiency and humaneness of the treat- 
ment of incarcerated persons. We did 
not like the information that came to 
us about the treatment given to per- 
sons incarcerated by our enemies dur- 
ing the recent war. We asked how the 
Christian people in those countries 
could let such things take place. A 
country might well be judged by the 
way it treats imprisoned people. 

As Christians, we believe in the re- 
generation of men. 

The spiritual needs of people in in- 
stitutions of all types, hospitals, pris- 
ons, “homes,” reach to heaven. “And 
how shall they believe in him whom 
they have not heard? and how shall 
they hear without a _ preacher?” 
(Romans 10:14). 
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The Paradox of Martin Luther 


A MAN WITH 


THERE IS NO ESCAPE from Martin Lu- 
ther. Whether we accept or reject him, 
admire or hate him, know him or are 
ignorant of him, we cannot evade the 
consequences of what he did to Europe, 
and through Europe to that vast part 
of the world which has been affected 
by European thought. It would seem 
reasonable therefore to try to know 
him, 

Yet of all the great controversial fig- 
ures of history he is perhaps the most 
controversial, the most difficult to see 
with objectivity or precision. Since that 
week in April 1521, when at the Diet 
of Worms the obstinate friar faced the 
obstinate Emperor, and the apparent 
unity of western Christendom cracked, 
it has been impossible to see Luther 
except from. one side or.the other of 
that great divide. 

On the one hand there is the monu- 
mental pastor with the stubborn kindly 


face of German picture-book and Ger-. 


man statuary, a four-square: giant 
caught for posterity in a perpetual ut- 


terance of his “Here stand I, I.can no. 


other.” Opposite is. the legend of the 
gross, lying friar gnawed with the 
egoist’s unspeakable despair. 

There. have been other fashionable 
versions—the German_nationalist,. or 
the petit bourgeois ranged in his correct 
posture in the class war. Though not 
one of these versions is wholly with- 
out foundation in the immense and in- 
consistent. material. which Luther’s 
works provide, .all are partial and 


“The Paradox of Martin Luther" appeared in 
the Literary Supplement of "The London Times," 
Feb. 23; 1946, and is reprinted by permission. 
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A REVELATION 


Martin Luther 


therefore misleading; and there is no! 
one among all of them which is, or wil 
ever be, universally acceptable. 

What Martin Luther was has longs 
been submerged in what he did; anc 
what he did looks—more than _ the 
achievement of any other European— 
different according to the time, place 
and therefore point of view of the ob- 
server, 

Yet the. periodic reassessment 07 
Martin Luther is a necessity, not only 
in the pursuit of objective truth, here 
so elusive, but in order to analyze ance 
so to guide those powerful forces in- 
herited from the past which live ane 
work in the world today. The influence 
of Luther, for good and for ill, is no 
exhausted at this moment, four cen- 
turies: since his death at Eisleben or 
February 18, 1546. 


IN THE LAST FIFTY years two develop 
ments have profoundly modified the 
conception of Luther. The first is the 
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line of religion as a controlling force 
the Western world and the second 
he political career of Germany. It is 
- measure of the hold which Martin 
‘ther still exercises over our im- 
nations that the blame for both these 
2nomena has been from time to time 
ribed to him: for the first, because 
divided and—it is argued—hence 
‘akened the prestige and power of or- 
nized faith; for the second, because 
his part in creating a united German 
ople. 
4 distressful tract of history divides 
from the time when Robert Brown- 
x’s “grand rough old Martin Luther” 
is the widely accepted view of the 
zat Reformer. The same tract di- 
des us from the days when Carlyle 
joiced that the defeat of vaporing, 
inglorious France had assured the 
sppy ascendancy over the European 
mtinent of sober, honest, God-fearing 
ermany. The events which have 
own Carlyle a mistaken prophet have 
xt spared Luther’s reputation; for the 
itt which he played in creating the 
rman nation was fundamental. 
There has never been a German,” 
rote Dollinger, “who so completely 
aderstood, nay, whose spirit I should 
iy has been so completely imbibed by 
is nation. . . . The mind and spirit of 
1e Germans were under his control, 
ke the lyre in the hands of a musi- 
an.” Luther indeed, less than any 
ther great figure which that nation has 
roduced, can escape the consequences 
f having been a German; and the con- 
2quences in today’s estimate are no 
mger what they once were. 


THE POSITION OF LUTHER has been 
10re subtly compromised by the fail- 
re of the liberal experiment of the 
ineteenth century. In so far as Luther 
vas accepted, however oddly, in the 
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liberal tradition as one of the great lib- 
erators of the human spirit, the esteem 
in which he was held has wilted from 
contact with the growing cynicism and 
desire for authority which characterize 
this century. 

With this shifting emphasis has come, 
on the other hand, an attack on Lu- 
ther’s political doctrines and on his per- 
sonal subservience to authority. While 
one group of critics yearned after the 
beautiful, disciplined, and united Chris- 
tendom which (on inadequate evi- 
dence) they imagined once to have ex- 
isted, and condemned him for its de- 
struction, a second group, no less crit- 
ical, condemned him for having given 
his large sanction to the authoritarian 
State. The man who had once been 
seen as the liberator of the human spirit 
was now more often represented as the 
man who had subjected spiritual to ma- 
terial values and the church to the 
state. Matthew Arnold’s penetrating 
phrase “the greatest of the Philistines” 
was thoughtlessly echoed by those who 
detected the Philistine but failed to see 
the greatness. 

Luther thus faces the judgment of 
the twentieth century through a dis- 
torting perspective. The distortion must 
be corrected if anything like a clear 
understanding of the man and _ his 
thought is to be made possible. It is 
important to make the effort, for Lu- 
ther has still a part to play—both in 
the present regeneration of his own 
people and in the everlasting struggle 
between material and spiritual values. 
Our time differs fundamentally from 
his in the very premises on which hu- 
man life and actions are based. Hence, 
in the first place, so much modern mis- 
understanding of his teaching. It is 
necessary to eliminate that misunder- 
standing by seeing what Luther’s the- 
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ory meant in his own time, and thus 
perceive the balance and the limita- 
tions of his outlook. 


THE ELEMENTS that made up the vol- 
canic power of Martin Luther are not 
difficult to discern both in his own 
writings and in the comments of his 
contemporaries. He was a remarkable 
speaker, with a “fine, distinct, pure 
voice,” fluent, emphatic yet “no great 
shrieker,’ possessed above all of the 
sympathetic power to fit his words to 
his audiences. The enemy of the pre- 
tentious, scholastic sermon, he believed 
in preaching to the humble in familiar 
language. It came to him easily—per- 
haps too easily—bursting forth plenti- 
fully in homely images, gross, earthy, 
graphic. He was one of the first great 
stylists of popular speech, and he used 
the half-formed language of the peo- 
ple, with its immense potentialities of 
rhythm and colour and vehemence, 
with an artist’s mastery of his instru- 
ment. 

In his unashamed and unaffected 
handling of the ordinary words of or- 
dinary men and women, no less than in 
the affectionate care which he took to 
appeal to lowly hearers, he showed a 
democratic impulse that stood in start- 
ling contradiction to his political teach- 
ing. His singular mastery of the speech 
of the people has made Luther an essen- 
tial and indestructible part of his coun- 
try’s tradition. No other single influ- 
ence on the German language is com- 
parable to that of his Bible, perhaps 
the most astonishing, impressive, and 
highly personal translation ever com- 
passed. 

Martin Luther had, too, that posses- 
sion without which no great reformer 
can exist, a colossal self-assurance. 
True, he was subject to doubt, intro- 
spection, and the dark torment of an 
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egocentric bred in a sttongly mystical) 
tradition; but despair in him yielded}, 
always to the great overwhelming cer= 
tainties. It\is vain to deny the ime}, 
genuousness of some of those certain= 
ties. The Scriptures were his measur}: 
ing rod of the truth, but the interpre= 
tation, and in the end the translation 
too, was his. What he said of them 
what he made of them, thus became 
truth. He rejected what did not s 
him as inauthentic. The Epistle of St, 
James, for instance, carries his marginal}. 
note that this is an epistle of “straw.”|,, 
Furthermore in that key passage ofl. 


great certainty—that salvation is byl; 
faith alone—he inserted in the German 
version that necessary word “alone,” a 
missing in the original, to clinch 


sola do nuit stand in the Latin oa au 
Greek texts,” he defended himse 
adding with some fierceness, “and 
blockheads stare at them like cows DP 
front of a new gate.” The scholars, th 3 
dismissed as blockheads, may hav 
been right, but Luther was persona 
convinced that he knew what St. Pauf 
had meant. He would not budge. 


WITH THIS GREAT PERSONAL certaint 


reformers. Nevertheless 
great; and seemed so to him. His posit 
ing of his Theses at Wittenberg an 
still more, his burning of the Papal Buy 
were acts of defiance performed agai 
a background of popular support. By 
notwithstanding Luther’s popularity 
Germany and the protection of 
Elector Frederick of Saxony, the jour a 
ney to face the Emperor at the Diet »§. . 
Worms needed real courage. Joki.” 
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‘iss, in circumstances not wholly dis- 
rnilar, had been seized and burnt at 
nstance; and Luther, only a few 
mths earlier, had in the course of a 
sputation with Eck committed him- 
ilf to the statement that certain of the 
‘inions held by Huss were not, in his 
}inion, heretical. When, therefore, 
ther spoke of going to Worms to 
and “in the mouth of Behemoth be- 
‘7een his great teeth and to acknowl- 
lige Christ,” he was neither boasting 
yr jesting. The courage which he 
‘}-ought to that occasion must not be 
ninsaid because the great teeth of 
‘ehemoth did not in fact gnash down 
vatil he was well beyond their reach, 
‘ad the imperial ban was flung in vain 
*) sainst the defiant, heretic friar already 
afe in hiding at the Wartburg. 


4, IN ADDITION TO HIS ASSURANCE and 
jourage, Luther possessed an energy 
oth of mind and body which gushed 
Horth in torrents of words—written, 
spoken, preached. He was well aware 
at his energy outsped his thinking; 
rgument, loose-knit and rough-hewn, 
was the price he paid for readiness and 
vigor. In this he knew he was in con- 
}rast with the gentle and cautious Mel- 
unchthon. “I hew the trees,” Martin said 
“Philip planes them.” Erasmus he de- 
“scribed contemptuously as “words 


“fact our-ran the slower processes of 
hinking. He would have his ideas out 
and fighting long before they were fully 
‘formulated as ideas. It has been well 


he lived and uttered them; their weak- 
}/ness, too, when exposed to unfriendly 
‘fanalysis in the static silence of the 
4 printed page. 
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In the early sixteenth century the 
sermon and the disputation carried a 
weight of interest equal to, and in some 
cases greater than, that of the printed 
page. A whole orchestration of gesture 
and tone pointed or moderated mean- 
ing, and men were convinced by the 
ear in a fashion incomprehensible to 
us today, even while the radio is be- 
ginning to redress the balance once 
more against the printed word. Such 
a change in emphasis provides yet an- 
other subsidiary cause for the misun- 
derstanding of Luther, whose subtler 
meanings were often and obviously as- 
sociated with a rich expressiveness of 
voice, gesture, and timing which is 
wholly lost to us. 


For THIS REASON, among others, too 
much has been made of that violence 
of expression which went with Luther’s 
stupendous verbal facility and felicity. 
A sixteenth-century Saxon of peasant 
and mining stock, handling a vernac- 
ular which has at no period been re- 
markable for refinement, should not 
surprise by his violence and coarseness. 
In the pulpit, at table, in religious con- 
troversy or domestic chatter, the tide 
of words ran high; the Table Talk fills 
six volumes in the authoritative Wei- 
mar edition of Luther’s works. This 
unexpurgated flood, bottled in season 
and out of season by scribes whose ac- 
curacy is not always beyond reproach, 
provides material enough for many 
portraits of Luther, including—a little 
judicious selection being made—that of 
the brutal, mawkish, servile German of 
some modern critics. 

It is easy to generalize from selected 
instances where the material is so vast. 
He was self-contradictory enough, Lu- 
ther’s moods of blustering defiance may 
be compared with his expressions of 
groveling obsequiousness to princes. 
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One may set against the savagery of 
his attack on the revolting peasants— 
that notorious passage in which he ex- 
horted the princes to slaughter them 
like mad dogs—the tears he shed over 
a frozen violet. As there was indeed 
inconsistency in Luther’s productive 
mind, so in his character there was 
baseness. It was indeed an essential 
part of his greatness. It was the key 
to das Allgemein Menschiliche in him, 
that gave him, and still gives him, his 
irresistible power. 


FEW WOULD now deny that Luther’s 
political influence, on Europe as on 
Germany, was unfortunate. His innate 
conservatism, his deliberate subjection 
of the church to the state, and the doc- 
trine of submission to the temporal 
power which was implicit in that sub- 
jection, laid an effective foundation for 
the bureaucratic-autocratic State. All 
this is true. It should be remembered, 
however, by those who blame him most 
for Germany’s political failings that the 
first examples of the secular State to 
which Luther had given so great an 
impetus occurred outside Germany, the 
France of Richelieu, for instance. 
Moreover, the prevalence of his re- 
ligious teaching in the Scandinavian 
countries does not appear to have had 
political effects in any way comparable 
to those it had in Germany. 

Time has played tricks on Luther’s 
political teaching for which he himself 
ean hardly be held responsible. He 
could not be expected, living an an age 
which was profoundly religious, to 
foresee the consequences of his po- 
litical teaching in an age when the re- 
ligious premises on which it was based 
had ceased to be effective. Luther did\ 
accept the temporal power with sub- 
missive acquiescence. But he accepted 
it because the temporal power, being 
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of this world, was of little account. It 
was his conviction that the spiritual 
inner life of man, his only true life, 
could be lived, and should be lived, 
separately from his material life. Lu- 
ther, it needs to be emphasized, be 
longed heart and soul to an age of be- 
lief. He could not have imagined a 
world in which the spiritual life of man) 
was largely ignored and the next world) 
left totally out of account. His attitude) 


of the relative importance of the tem= 
poral and the spiritual. That estimate 
was so unflattering to the former tha’ | 
it was hardly worth more than inter= 
mittent and casual attention. There is 
in Luther’s writing no clearly worked, 
out theory; rather a series of impatient 
assumptions tending to the acceptance 
of the established order. This, in the, 
late Renaissance, meant the acceptance 
both of strong central and secular au-) 
thority and, since religious sanctior 
was a necessary presupposition, 
quasi-sanctity of the temporal power 
God had set up princes to rule this im: & 
perfect and transitory world. 3 


LUTHER’S POLITICAL BELIEFS muS }. 
therefore be seen in strict relevance ti], 
his contempt for the world. It was t} 
him the “devil’s inn.” Moreover, hy} 
thought it to be approaching its las} 
apocalyptic moments. It is fundamen}. 
tal to Luther’s teaching that the temf, 
poral is not significant. It is an attitud! 
that, crystallized into a doctrine, haj- 
frequently justified man’s acquiescence: y 
in monstrously unjust systems. But |}. 
has also provided the individual with 
spiritual strength that no system « 
dynastic, social, or material politics ca 
break. 

In the special instance of German 
one point has in any case been insu 
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-ently considered: did Luther’s views 
the State produce the notorious po- 
cal weaknesses of the German peo- 
+, or did the German people merely 
‘oose to adapt certain aspects of Lu- 
2r’s teaching to suit circumstances 
"Jat were by no means of his making? 
‘hat is certain is that today there is 
necessity to redress the balance of 
ither’s teaching, more especially in 
ermany, by placing the emphasis on 
's religious experience. Here he es- 
ypes the bonds of politics—necessarily 
‘amping to religion since the Kingdom 
vomised is not of this world. Here in 
is central core of his belief he is no 
nger the obsequious dependent of a 
‘mporal prince or the truckling de- 
‘nder of property and law against re- 
olt and anarchy. He is a man with a 
evelation, and here his doctrine is pure 
mocracy. 


His REVELATION, that the just shall 
ve by faith alone (the alone was part 
f his revelation, whether or not it was 
part of St. Paul’s), postulates the 
vctive responsibility of the individual. 
“he act of belief has to be made by the 
adividual; the change of heart of the 
‘dividual is everything. Like all rev- 
lations, Luther’s was a simple one and 
ot new, though to him it was new. It 
as at once so personal that he could 
eel only the overwhelming necessity of 
aking it general throughout the 
church. He demanded from the whole 
church, as he knew it, the change of 
neart. With Tetzel hawking Indul- 
Zences to a patter worthy of Autolycus, 
Luther’s demand for a change of heart 
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seemed overdue, and not only in Ger- 
many. 

The Church met the challenge by de- 
manding his retraction. He would not 
retract. Instead of general reform there 
was only a schism. Because of that 
there was only a weak young schismatic 
Church which had to grow, if it grew 
at all, in the shelter of the temporal 
power. Hence the paradox: the sub- 
servience of the Lutheran Church arose 
precisely from the doctrine of the in- 
dependence and responsibility of man’s 
individual soul which Luther had 
taught. This is not the only paradox. 
Luther, it may be claimed, completed 
the work of Hildebrand by shattering 
the Holy Roman Empire; it may equally 
be claimed that he destroyed the work 
of the great medieval Popes by shatter- 
ing the supremacy of Rome. He was 
the architect of German unity by his 
decisive influence on the German lan- 
guage; yet he postponed German unity 
for centuries by his creation of the re- 
ligious schism. But the greatest para- 
dox of all was that his theory of man’s 
inner responsibility, toward himself and 
God, led to the practice of his temporal 
subjection to the State—which could 
alone guarantee the survival of the re- 
form. 

Yet a great part of the religious re- 
sistance to the Nazi creed in Germany 
derived from Luther’s spiritual teach- 
ing. In a return to a fuller acceptance 
of that teaching lies one hope for the 
regeneration of his people. His prov- 
ince, after all, was not the State but the 
soul of man. 


“The meaning of history is not Caesar but Jesus. History tends 


not toward Caesar but toward Jesus.” 


October 30, 1946 


—T. G. Masaryk 
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Roman Catholics Become Protestants 


Many Roman Catholics join Lutheran churches each year. 


become United Lutheran pastors. 


Two FORMER RoMaAN CatHOLic priests 
will whisper prayers of thanksgiving 
on Reformation Day. With Protestants 
all over the world they value the free- 
dom of conscience which Luther won. 
For both are now pastors of the United 
Lutheran Church. 

One is the Rev. Andrew Sommese, 
pastor of St. Peter’s Church, Philadel- 
phia. He had been, like Luther, an 
Augustinian priest. The other is the 
Rev. John H. Zerhusen, pastor of Zion 
Church, Clayton Center, Iowa. He had 
been assistant in St. Mary’s Roman 
Catholic Church, Washington, D. C., 
for 10 years. Both left the Roman 
Church because they became convinced 
it is mistaken in its teaching. 

“The Roman Church wants the laity 
never to get the idea that priests leave 
for reasons of faith,” Pastor Sommese 
said during the interview in his home 
recently. “She wishes them to think 
that a priest is being disciplined, or that 
his moral character is questionable. 
When a priest joins a Protestant de- 
nomination, it is insinuated that, like 
Luther, he is lustful. 

“In this country, because of the sep- 
aration between church and state, the 
Romanists cannot make a martyr of a 
man who leaves the priesthood. But 
in countries where the Roman church 
is predominant she tries to frustrate 
any efforts of a former priest to get 
work. He must either become a bum 
or go back to the church. 

‘J have met a man whom they even 
tried to poison. This is not surprising 
in that it is categorically taught that a 
heretic should be punished by death.” 
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Former priest 


Here is the story of two of the 


Pastor SoMMESE is the son of Italiai/ 
immigrants who came from Naples i 
1900. He grew up in Brooklyn, N. 

In September 1934 he became ~ 
postulant in the Order of St. Augus| 
tine. Two months later he was re! 
ceived as a one-year novitiate. Atte 
pronouncing temporary vows of pov} 
erty, chastity, and obedience he wen’ 
in 1935, to Villanova College. He re. 
ceived his bachelor’s degree in 193) 
and moved on to the Augustinian Semi 
nary in Washington, D. C. In 1942 h: 
was ordained to the priesthood. 

Instead of entering a parish after or 
dination he remained at the seminar® 
to work on his master’s degree. Durin, 
the summer he completed his thes? 
and in the fall submitted it for ap 
proval. 

“The time for vacation arrived,” h 
recalled. “But I was informed the 
mine would be postponed indefinitely 
Puzzled, I began to ask myself whe 
could be the reason.” 

Suddenly he remembered that h’ 
room had been entered several time 
during the past months. He also re 
called that he could not locate som 
of his writings. He had supposed the 
were merely misplaced and had thougl 
no more of it. Now he made a thor 
ough search. The writings were gon» 

“T went to the Prior,” he said, “am 
told him that someone had taken som 
of my writings. To my surprise he sa’ | 
that he knew about it. He had them | 

The “writings” were Father Som) 
mese’s notebooks. In them he he 
jotted down reactions to instructor 
lectures. On one side of a page 
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would write what the teacher said. On 
the other he would scribble what he 
thought. 

“At first I hesitated to write my crit- 
.cisms. I wondered if I were sinning. 
But after I was ordained I took more 
liberties. Some matters were not clearly 
defined by the church. About these I 
could jot down errors in thinking which 
I observed. 

“T did not think anyone would read 
them. No one would have the audacity 
to take them.” 


_BurT SOMEONE pip. He was the head 
of the seminary. And he did not hes- 
itate to attack their contents. 

“He said that in my writings I had 
claimed that Jesus Christ is the Rock. 
This, he explained, was a rejection of 
the primacy of Peter. In consequence, 
it rejected the supreme infallible au- 
thority of the pope. 
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‘T had maintained that the Word of 
God alone was the rule of faith. He 
asserted that I was denying that the 
pope was the infallible teacher in mat- 
ters of faith or morals. 

“T had noted that faith is trust in the 
Lord Jesus Christ and not assent of the 
mind and adherence of the will to what 
the Roman Church teaches. That one 
is saved by the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ through faith alone, he declared, 
was Protestant through and through. 

“T had stated that forgiveness comes 
directly from Jesus Christ. He said I 
was rejecting the judicial power of the 
Roman Church. This it possesses in 
what it calls the sacrament of penance. 

“My claim that one could be sure of 
salvation, he argued, was presumptuous 
and contradicted the ‘probability’ 
teaching of Roman Catholics in this 
matter. 

“In stating that there was no conclu- 
sive scriptural proof for the doctrine of 
purgatory I was, he argued, denying 
the existence of purgatory. 

“In holding that there are only two 
scriptural sacraments I was impugning 
the well-defined Roman doctrine of 
seven sacraments.. 

“My belief that the sacrifice of Christ 
on Calvary was all-sufficient and that 
the unbloody ‘sacrifice’ of the Mass was 
superfluous, he protested as a denial 
of the efficacy of the Mass. 

“In my claim that the doctrine of 
transubstantiation was a philosophical 
concoction devoid of real validity I 
was, he shouted, guilty of sacrilege. 

“In maintaining belief in the uni- 
versal priesthood of believers I was, he 
said, denying that there is a difference 
in kind between the ordinary Christian 
believer and the specially ordained 
priest. 

“In refusing to say prayers to the 
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Virgin Mary in public devotion I was, 
he claimed, exhibiting disbelief in her 
intercessory power. 

“In noting that the authority of rulers 
comes from the common consent of the 
people I was contradicting the Roman 
Catholic teaching that it is a right by 
divine appointment. 

“My idea that the church should be 
separated from the state and the state 
from the church, he said, was con- 
demned by Roman Catholics. 

“In claiming that the pope shows 
himself to be the enemy of Christ by 
usurping the place of Christ as head of 
the church I was, he loudly exclaimed, 
scoffing at religion.” 

Father Sommese listened to the elder 
man’s loud words. Then, quietly and 
without indication of showmanship, he 
replied, “What I have written with my 
own hand I shall not deny.” He did 
not know how closely he was para- 
phrasing Luther’s statement at Worms. 

Neither did he know that the doc- 
trines he had noted were similar to 
those adhered to by the Reformer. He 
had heard the teachings of Protestants 
only when they were being condemned 
in his classes. 


“AFTER LEAVING the Prior’s office I 
began putting two and two together. 
I remembered that I had received no 
mail from my family for some time. It 
evidently had been censored. I also 
remembered statements made by my 
friends which had had no special sig- 
nificance to me before. They all fell 
into pattern now. 

“Then and there I decided that my 
break with the Roman priesthood 
would come that very day. I had come 
to the full realization that outwardly 
professing what I inwardly disbelieved 
was hypocrisy.” 

Without baggage and without letting 
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anyone know, he boarded the midnight 
train for New York. 

His homecoming was a strange one, 
Priests had preceded him and had tried 
to convince his parents that he was 
mentally ill. They had even argued 
that the family should put him in a 
hospital. 

“The following morning,’ Pastor 
Sommese recalled, “a priest came from 
the provincial of the Augustinian Or- 
der. With tears he pleaded for me to 
return. He wanted me to settle things 
through the ordinary ecclesiastical 
channels. He assured me that my 
wishes would be ae and that ne 
harm would come to me.’ 

The young priest journeyed back is 
Washington. But, from the start, he 
met with opposition. Continually he 
was put on the defensive. 

The prior provincial charged that he| 
was an apostate for leaving withou' 
permission. His unwillingness to admi’ 
guilt was sure proof of his heretica 
character. He charged that by claimin;, 
innocence, he was showing himsel 
either to be under the influence o 
Satan or to be mentally unwell. 

“Since apparently I could not be sai: 
to be bedeviled,” Pastor Sommese saic' 
“the only conclusion was that I had los: 
the right use of my mind. As a resu | 
I was to be pitied and given hospitaliza 
tion. 

“T requested that I be secularized. 
also asked for enough money to leave 
They refused. Virtually I was a pris: 
oner.” 

Through a friend he sent a letter 1 
his sister. He asked that she come wit | 
help immediately. | 

“After her arrival I told them I we 
leaving.” 

They replied that in allowing him ‘! 
leave they were giving him a leave w 
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“sence. When he was in a better 
ue of mind they would expect to 
sume the discussion. 

“Consider it as you please,” he an- 
vered. “It makes no difference to 
2. Right here I sever all connection 
‘th you.” 


IMMEDIATELY the young priest turned 
the Lutheran Church. To him Lu- 
er was the chief exponent of Prot- 
tantism. He wanted to follow the 
‘ampion. 

He made contact with President 
bdel R. Wentz, of Gettysburg Semi- 
ary. Under this man’s guidance he de- 
ded to enter the Lutheran ministry. 
ae Board of American Missions gave 
‘m a scholarship and after a year at 
hiladelphia Seminary he was ordained 
3 a Lutheran pastor. His conscience 
vas free at last. 

Pastor Sommese now heads an Italian 
tission in South Philadelphia. Most of 
is community is Roman Catholic. Two 
sugustinian churches are nearby. In 
1em are priests with whom he attended 
2hool. 

Attitudes toward Protestants fos- 
ared in many of the people of the 
eighborhood are startling. Roman 
arish workers wish to keep Catholic 
hildren from joining the boys’ club at 
t. Peter’s. They warn parents that 
neir children are sinning by associat- 
1g with Protestants. 

“In some instances,” said Pastor 
jommese, “when the people are un- 
sually gullible, they are told that 
rotestants worship the devil.” 


Pastor ZERHUSEN’S experiences have 
een somewhat parallel to those of 
‘astor Sommese. He entered the Sul- 
ician Seminary in Baltimore in 1928. 
\Ithough he had received all his early 
raining in parochial schools he soon 
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began examining carefully the teach- 
ings of the Roman Church. 

“Strange how a pious person can de- 
velop a spirit of skepticism,” he said. 
“Yet that is what happened to me. Per- 
haps it was because we did not study 
any other viewpoint than the scholastic 
and Roman.” 

The student’s study of philosophy was 
a march through scholastic archives. 
His theological study was a process of 
absorption. 

“When it was all done,” he said, “we 
had a book 
knowledge of 
Roman _philoso- 
phy and the- 
ology. We lacked 
any insight 
whatsoever into 
any other.” 

His first pro- 
fessor in phi- 
losophy dis- 
missed Kant 
with the wave of 
a hand, stating 
that Kant wrote 
philosophy only 
when he was full of beer. 

“By the time I began to study Chris- 
tian apologetics I was wondering 
whether all the claims of Rome were 
valid. We were permitted to ask ques- 
tions, but once an answer had been 
given by a professor we endangered 
our whole reputation as orthodox if we 
expressed any doubt or difference of 
opinion.” 

He counteracted his skepticism by 
assuring himself that the professors 
were experienced men who had studied 
all viewpoints and found the others in- 
adequate. He told himself that the Ro- 
man Church had marched through the 
centuries and weathered severe trials. 


John H. Zerhusen 
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It must be right! Still he could not put 
doubts out of his mind. 

“The doctrine of justification caused 
me difficulty,” he said. “I felt that man 
was totally depraved and corrupt. One 
of my friends pointed out that I was 
holding dangerous and heretical teach- 
ing. Since I was unwilling to repeat the 
Reformation, I put away my difference 
of opinion. 

“Yet some indications pointed to the 
fact that the doctrine of total depravity 
was buried in Roman theology. One 
afternoon, while teaching the back- 
ground of the Reformation, a professor 
naively pointed to a verse in the Se- 
quence of the Whitsunday Mass and 
exclaimed, ‘There it is, gentlemen. 
There you have expressed the doctrine 
of the total depravity of man.’ The 
verse was, ‘Without thy help nothing 
is in man, nothing is innocent.’” 

During his last year in seminary Mr. 
Zerhusen had time to read extensively. 
Soon his intellectual curiosity was no- 
ticed and reported to the rector. The 
man called him into his study and 
asked why he was spending so much 
time reading. The student answered 
that he had_a desire to get to the bot- 
tom of things. 

“Be careful,” the rector said with a 
wry smile, “lest you land at the bottom 
with a thud.” 

In May 1934 John Zerhusen was or- 
dained in Baltimore Cathedral. The 
following month he was sent to St. 
Mary’s Church. There he stayed for 
10 years, all his church life centered 
around the sacraments and canon law. 

“Long before the day came for my 
departure from Romanism, I had de- 
parted inwardly,” he said. “I had lost 
faith in its system. I was really a Prot- 
estant while yet a Roman. 

“That is true of many Romanists. It 
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takes a crisis for one born in the R 
man Church to leave it.” 

His own crisis came when the are 
bishop informed him that he was to 
moved. His liberal political tendenci 
his fondness for music, and his love 
social life were supposedly interferi 
with his work. 

“The archbishop gave me the ir 
pression that he did not care if I le 
It was clear that I was in need of refo 
mation. I felt that I was an embarras 
ment to him and to the Roman Chur 
I sent my resignation to the chancell 

“T had turned from Rome and beg) 
to look more and more toward t 
Church of the Reformation. The mo 
I studied, the more connections I fou 
between Luther and early Christiani 
It became impossible for me to lo 
upon the Reformation as a_ rev 
against the church of Christ. The cla 
of the evangelical confessions, esp 
cially the Augsburg Confession, to re 
resent an evangelical catholicism, h 
a firm foundation of truth. 

“The Latin type of Christianity o 
peared to be a sidetrack in the histo 
of the church. It was of tremendo 
importance and influence, but still 
was only a sidetrack. The proud cla 
of Roman theology to be the conti 
uous, pure,infallible Christian doctri 
cannot be substantiated.” 

Through the help of a Lutheran 
Washington, Father Zerhusen enter 
Chicago Seminary. While there he vi 
ited over 20 Lutheran congregatio 
throughout the Middle West. He fow 
the Christian Church outside the R 
man fold very much alive. 

“T like to quote the words of Ire 
aeus,” he concluded. “‘Where t 
church is, there is the Spirit of Ge 
and where the Spirit of God is, the 
is the Church and every grace.’” 
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STUDY IN THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 
John Schmidt 

ad Luke 19:28—20:18 before reading 
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‘LUKE’S NARRATIVE rejoins that of the 
ner Gospels in the concluding epi- 
des of our Lord’s earthly ministry. 
st each writer gives details, and 
metimes important incidents, that the 
ners omit, so that students of this last 
eek must read them all. 
Jesus led His disciples toward the 
oly City along the hot, waterless road 
at had furnished the setting of His 
irable of the man who fell victim to 
lieves. The way twisted upward 
‘rough limestone formations. When 
e had come near Jerusalem’s out- 
drts, He prepared for a dramatic 
vent. 
The location of Bethphage (“house 
‘ figs”) is uncertain. Modern scholars 
9 not know if this is the name of a 
istrict or of a neighboring village. 
ome have thought it might be merely 
10ther name for Bethany (“house of 
3s”). The latter is known to lie just 
itside of the capital city. The Mount 
- Olives (the names of these three 
aces point to the fertility of the area) 
one of the range of hills about 
srusalem and separated from it by the 
alley of Kidron. 
Two disciples are sent to Bethphage 
fetch a young donkey for the Mas- 
r’s use. The details given in Mark 
4 suggest that Peter, from whom 
lark secured the material for his 
ospel, was probably one of the two. 
is possible, though not necessary, to 
ad in Jesus’ instructions (verses 30- 
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31) a miracle of foreknowledge. Yet 
it may well be that He had previously 
made this arrangement with a disciple 
living there (compare John 12:14). In 
any case, things work out as indicated. 
The two return leading an ass’s colt. 
Since this use was ceremonial, the 
animal was one that had not previously 
been ridden (paralleled by Our Lord’s 
burial in an unused tomb). Its use 
was willingly granted by this unknown 
disciple, who was also given the as- 
surance that the animal would soon be 
returned (Matt. 21:3). 


TuIs IS THE ONLY incident recorded 
in the New Testament in which Jesus 
deliberately fulfills an Old Testament 
prophecy. “Rejoice greatly, O daugh- 
ter of Zion; shout, O daughter of Jeru- 
salem: behold, thy King cometh unto 
thee: He is just and having salvation; 
lowly and riding upon an ass, and upon 
a colt the foal of an ass” (Zechariah 
9:9). This is His final appeal to Jeru- 
salem. The King enters—yet how 
strange a king! Humbly riding on a 
donkey (“the ass, the camel and the 
woman are the burden-bearers of the 
East”), this king must even borrow the 
beast and its trappings! 

Yet His followers do Him royal 
honor. They take off their outer gar- 
ments and keep laying them before 
Him as He advances toward the royal 
city. The other Evangelists mention 
also the palm branches that were cut 
from near-by trees. Wild enthusiasm 
broke loose as the Passover pilgrims 
greeted this public claim to messiah- 
ship. John further explains the excite- 
ment by pointing to the recent miracle 
of raising Lazarus from the grave 
(12:17-19). Luke suggests also (verse 
37) that Jesus’ miracles played a large 
part in the crowd’s fervor. Yet, as 
Jesus had long known, a “faith” rest- 
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ing on mighty miracles was not durable 
enough to survive His arrest and death. 

The excited shouts that greeted Him 
are variously reported. Yet through 
them all echo phrases of the Psalms 
so often’ sung by pilgrims as they 
neared the city. This public announce- 
ment of His mission also aroused His 
enemies and hastened their planning 
for His death. So “some of the Phari- 
sees” sought to place on Him the blame 
for permitting such praise. The Lord 
had forbidden this earlier (John 6:15) 
when there was danger of a revolt to 
establish Him as an earthly ruler, but 
now His enemies were too strong for 
such an attempt. Now He could say 
that such praise was so right and so 
inevitable that if human voices should 
be silenced “the stones would immedi- 
ately cry out” (verse 40). 


ON THE PRINCIPAL road into Jeru- 
salem is a point where, at a turn, a 
large part of the city can suddenly be 
seen. It must have been at this place, 
with the panorama of gold and marble 
dazzling every eye, that Jesus burst 
into loud weeping. How startling in 
the midst of this joyful day! He knew 
what was needed for “the peace of 
Jerusalem” (Psalm 122). In an un- 
finished sentence that reveals the 
strong emotion that gripped Him. “If 
thou hadst known.” 

Opportunity lost, and disaster. Forty 
years later His prophecy was fulfilled 
when Titus built ramparts about the 
city and starved its inhabitants, includ- 
ing three million pilgrims gathered for 
the Passover. “They shall not leave in 
thee one stone upon another’”—a pic- 
ture of total desolation that came to 
pass, even though quibblers object that 
excavators have found portions of the 
temple and city foundations undis- 
turbed. Tragedy, final and total, be- 
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cause Jerusalem rejected the fi 
appeal of the God of peace. Here Lu 
ends, abruptly, his account of the I 
try. 

Mark reports more fully than Lu 
that Jesus, after His entry, lool 
about and then returned to spend + 
night outside the walls. On Monc 
He came back and drove out © 
money-changers and salesmen fr 
the Temple courts. John (2:14-22) : 
ports a similar cleansing at the beg 
ning of Jesus’ ministry of which 
account is given by the other Evans 
lists. 

In bitter words Jesus condemns t 
priestly monopoly. Like the ca 
along the Jericho road, the Temple | 
become a hideout for robbers. 
legitimate service had become a rack 
Money bearing a pagan image was |} 
acceptable and must be exchanged 
“holy” coins. Animals intended 
sacrifice must be free from prescril 
blemishes and so it was safer—thou 
more expensive—to buy one that | 
already passed priestly inspecti 
From this traffic the high priest 
his friends gathered a fortune, | 
Jesus would have no part in it! 


ON THE pDAys that followed Je: 
taught in the Temple courts and 
night He retired to the Mount of Oli 
(21:37). This retirement was nec 
sary, for now His old enemies, 1 
Pharisees, were joined by the prie 
and wealthy Sadducees. His popu 
support made it impossible to take H 
by day and at night they could not fi 
Him, until they employed the trai 
Judas. 

On one such occasion (Tuesday) 
He was “evangelizing,” He was « 
proached by members of the Gr 
Council (Sanhedrin) who sought 
discredit Him with the people. If th 
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ld succeed in this, they might 
2ly employ violence against Him. 
“he demand that Jesus reveal the 
thority by which He taught and 
rked was legitimate. To determine 
s was the clear duty of the religious 
ders of Judaism. Jesus does not 
+k to evade their demand, but He 
ints to an earlier prophet whose 
|ims must first be evaluated. John 
> Baptist had testified concerning 
sus. Were his words those of the 
)rd’s prophet? The question was 
tal. As a matter of fact, John’s 
uims had been investigated (John 
19). What was the conclusion? 

The Baptist had been very popular, 
it not with the aristocrats of Judah 
: 29-30). Jesus’ question led to hur- 
2d whisperings. These men lacked 
e courage of their convictions for 
ey knew the strong hold John still 
id upon the common people. They 
ere not concerned about the truth, 
it about the security of their own 
sitions. Hence their cowardly an- 
ver that they did not know! 

God does not condemn ignorance, but 
e must condemn wilful refusal to 
knowledge truth. Jesus could not 
aswer a demand coming out of such 
mer dishonesty. “Neither tell I you” 
verse 8). 

His enemies retire in confusion, but 
afore they are out of earshot Jesus 
aS something more to say. These 
aders of Israel have denied every at- 
mpt of God to win them. Luke re- 
orts only one of the three parables 
Matt. 21:28—22:14) directed at them, 
1e Parable of the Wicked Farmers. 
peaking to the people and at their 
ders, He announces that He knows 
eir plot and warns of the serious 
ynsequences that will follow if it is 
arried out. 
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VINEYARDS WERE COMMON on the ter- 
raced hills so it was a natural setting 
which He employs in the parable. A 
man owned a vineyard which he had 
planted but which he had rented to 
others. These were obligated to pay 
him in kind, either a fixed amount or 
a proportion of the annual yield. But 
when vintage time arrived, his slaves 
sent to collect the rental were beaten. 
Finally the patient owner sends his 
own son—in vain. No one could miss 
the point. God’s prophets had been 
scorned and killed and now His Son 
was about to be killed by those who 
desired to keep their vested interests 
in religion (Compare John 11:47-53). 

In Matt. 21:41 His hearers supply the 
word of certain judgment; here it is 
included in the parable itself. These 
false leaders lose their opportunity 
which will now be given to new 
leaders, the disciples. At these words 
a groaning, “Might it not be! In- 
credible!” bursts from His listeners. 

Jesus, looking fixedly at them, con- 
fronts them with a solemn appeal to 
the very Psalms they had been singing 
(108: 22), The parable could not illus- 
trate the full truth, for this Son would 
rise from the dead in triumph. In 
words that made a deep impression 
upon His followers (compare Acts 4:11, 
I Pet. 2:7, Eph. 2:20), He compares 
Himself with the vital keystone, with- 
out which a building would collapse. 

The “wise” builders rejected Him, 
but God rejected their rejection. Then, 
dropping this figure, He is a great stone 
of stumbling that causes the fall of 
many who do not see beneath the sur- 
face, and who therefore reject Him. 
If that rejection continues the Stone 
will come in final judgment and “scat- 
ter him as chaff” (“grind him to 
powder” is inexact). 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


Monday Morning After 


JERRY SIPPED his coffee in lazy con- 
tentment. “I,” he remarked, “am feel- 
ing slightly morning-afterish.” 

“When we say ‘What a weekend!’ we 
don’t mean what lots of people mean, 
do we?” 

“Not exactly! You’d think after all 
these years a day like Saturday would 
be no tax on the emotions; but I can’t 
seem to help feeling for people.” 

“If you didn’t feel, what good would 
you be in times of stress?” 

“Not much, I suppose. And there 
aren’t many days like Saturday. I was 
expecting it to be quite a day, with the 
Bryer funeral in the morning and a 
baptism and a wedding in the afternoon. 
But I hadn’t counted on their having 
to take our little friend Jimmy to the 
hospital.” 

“The way he’s come along is surely 
wonderful. When I saw them take him 
out from under that car, my heart just 
stood completely still. And I’m not his 
mother. Big Jim can’t get over being 
grateful you were here to go to the 
hospital with Dorothy.” 

‘1’m glad I was where you could get 
hold of me. That’s a fine hospital, but 
it's quite impersonal. You miss the 
warmth and spiritual comfort of a 
church institution. You know every- 
thing that science can do is being done, 
but no one seems to think of the anxiety 
of those who are waiting for news.” 

“We were certainly in a dither 
around here. We didn’t know how 
things were going with Jimmy. Joan 
was trying to take care of the baby 
and I could see the clock hands moving 
toward the hour for the wedding. I 
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was on the verge of telephoning 
explain to the bride’s parents what | 
happened when you called and s 
Big Jim had arrived and you w 
coming right out.” 

“And I made it with time to co 
my hair before I heard the strains 
Lohengrin!” 

“Seems to me every church sho 
have two pastors, one for regula 
scheduled congregational activities < 
one for emergencies.” 


“WITH A SETUP LIKE THAT the cc 
gregation would probably grow so f 
there would be twice as many of e: 
as there were previously. So far as | 
pastor is concerned we'd be right wh: 
we started.” 

“But the congregation would be tw 
as large.” 

“That’s the thing a lot of congres 
tions have a hard time seeing. Here 
Eastwick they do seem to realize tl 
any help they give the pastor does 
help him half so much as it does ¢ 
congregation. A lazy man will be le 
anywhere, but a hard-working one v 
work hard no matter how much assi: 
ance you give him.” 

“You should have told me tl 
sooner. I might have used my influer 
to make you stay in Bordenville. 
thought that having a parish secrete 
would take a little of the load off yc 
shoulders and I’d see you now a 
then.” 

“If you saw too much of me y 
might get bored with my conversatio» 

“That’s possible. T’ll never have 
chance to find out, will I?” 
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I’m working just as hard here as I 
r did in Bordenville, but I’m work- 
at the things for which I’ve had 
-cial training. Miss Fields relieves 
of all the filing and records and 
respondence which used to be such 
}ougaboo. Remember?” 
‘Do I remember! What was that let- 
about the organ contract which we 
‘th sought for days? It finally turned 
inside another letter, didn’t it?” 
“So many things of that sort hap- 
ned that I have to pinch myself once 
a while to be sure my nice clean 
isk top and my orderly files aren’t 
st a beautiful dream.” 
“And you’ve taken twice as many 
‘embers into this church as you did in 
ordenville, haven’t you?” 
“That’s partly the location, of course. 
‘nere’s a great deal more coming and 
bing here than in Bordenville. Still, 
‘do have time to devote to calling and 
ersonal instruction, and the results are 
eginning to show.” 


“WHEN ARE YOU GOING to turn your 
ttention to the Clines?” 

“The Clines? Oh, Linda’s parents. 

don’t know. There are a good many 
ther people who have shown more in- 
erest in the church than they have, but 

suppose I’ll get around to see them 
me of these days.” 

“Joan’s going there to a party Friday 
ight. They seem almost inseparable 
hese days. I hate to see her tie herself 
o one particular friend as she did be- 
ore, but I don’t see quite how to stop 
t tactfully.” 

‘Do you think it really matters? Joan 
‘ets along very well in a group. At 
ome of the Intermediate League rallies 
’ve seen her being friendly to young- 
ters who didn’t seem to be having a 
food time.” 

“I'm glad of that. Mark seems to 
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have such a host of friends for a boy 
who’s just moved into a community.” 
“Mark’s interest in Francie Hedges 
bothers me a little. He’s too young to 
see so much of one girl, nice as she is.” 
“Don’t worry about that. Francie’s 
been asked to the prom by a senior, 
no less. Mark is burning up, but he 
won’t let her see it. He’s asked Mill 
Jepson and has things under control.” 
“When did all this happen? No one 
tells me anything about my children.” 
“Mark told me Saturday morning; 
but we haven’t had much connected 
conversation around here since then.” 
“We haven’t, have we? Saturday was 
one crisis after another. Then the reg- 
ular services on Sunday and the Union 
Reformation Service in the evening.” 


THE DOORBELL RANG and Jerry rose to 
answer it. I started to pile dishes to- 
gether to carry to the kitchen. Then 
I stopped. Anyone standing in our 
doorway could see that we had been 
lingering at the breakfast table. And 
why not? A minister’s hours are dif- 
ferent from those of his congregation. 
They have to be. 

The visitor proved to be Miss Fields, 
looking as radiant as a May morning. 
‘Y’m trailing the key to the sacristy. 
Mrs. Hedges is on the altar committee 
for November, and she wants to wash 
your surplice. The door is locked and 
I thought you might have it here.” 

“Why—” Jerry began to feel awk- 
wardly in his pockets. 

‘TI hate to bother you,” she apol- 
ogized. 

“Think nothing of it,” I reassured her. 
“He has so little excuse for hunting 
things since you’ve taken charge of his 
desk, I’m sure he’s glad to get his hand 
in again.” 

“J will,’ Jerry assured me darkly, 
“attend to you later.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Personal Traits 


I am a senior in high school. I have en- 
joyed my school work, and my grades are 
better than those of most of the girls. My 
ambition is to go to college for about two 
years, and then get a job as a newspaper 
reporter and eventually become a free- 
lance writer. 

For three years I have cherished this 
dream. My parents and some of my older 
friends have encouraged me. But my prin- 
cipal and one of my teachers tell me that 
no matter how well I do in school there 
are some characteristics in my personality 
that will stop me, no matter what I choose 
to do. They point out my backwardness 
in meeting people, my hot temper, and 
my impatience with other people. 

Am I foredoomed by these qualities? 


Whether your individual social qual- 
ities can prevent you from realizing 
your hopes is up to you, and to no one 
else. Bad temper, bashfulness, and im- 
patience may prove serious hindrances 
if allowed to continue. And if they are 
not arrested they are likely to become 
more pronounced. But must you let 
them dominate you? 

Many men and women with similar 
disadvantages have worked out of them 
by determining to rid themselves of 
them and persevering until they were 
conquered. But one must not be con- 
tent merely to discard such traits; he 
should strive to acquire more accept- 
able and winning personal qualities. 

Look yourself over, with the assist- 
ance of a mirror if necessary, and start 
remaking your personality. No one else 
can do it for you. 

Push yourself out to meet people, 
to converse with them. Assume your 
equality, for you are equal to the occa- 
sion as soon as you yourself are con- 
vinced. When you feel like pulling into 
your shell, do the opposite. 
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Put on the brakes when tempted 
blow off—delay. And imagine how ; 
appear to onlookers when you go o 
tirade. When you get fidgety and w 
mountains moved in the next five m 
utes, stop and have a good laugh 
your own expense. 

Any adviser who tells another that 
can’t do this or that, or declares t 
he will be a failure, is on very unc 
tain ground. But one ought to tak 
seriously enough to examine hims 
get candid estimates from others, ; 
start trading the ugly manners 
workable, smooth, attractive ways. 

To stick stubbornly by old, annoy 
ways is enough to lick anyone. I 
change unattractive manners of wh 
you may become conscious for bet 
ones, and your prospects in life \ 
improve. 


Finish a Task? 


My little son is ambitious to start mz 
play schemes and jobs. But so often 
doesn’t finish what he starts. It seems 
me he is getting started on a bad ha 
which may prove a permanent handic 


Perhaps a child should not be « 
pected to complete everythirg he sta: 
A youngster is am explorer and a d 
coverer—he has to be. He needs to 7 
out a good many interests which app‘ 
attractive, in order to find out what : 
the really interesting and worth-whk 
enterprises. 

No child, of course, ought to get it 
a practice of quitting anything tl 
turns out to be hard or unpleasant. 
some extent parents can help boys a 
girls toward selecting projects whi 
have a good chance of being happ 
finished. And sometimes one can g' 
enough praise or encouragement to he 
a child over the hump of dullness 
difficulty. 

—EARL S. RUDISILI 
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Among the disguised bits of wisdom 
fat have been in circulation in the 
suhlenberg Building, Philadelphia, is 
e about a United States senator 
1ose son had not found a school from 
nich he could be graduated. One day 
e son said, “Father, I think I have 
und a college in which I would enjoy 
sidence. It is called Vassar.” The 
‘ther replied—so the story goes— 
Iumph, I would like to go there my- 
gif.” 
We relate this very improbable con- 
rsation in order to pave the way for 
‘e confession that our years of work 
close proximity to their executive 
fices in the Muhlenberg Building have 
‘ven us a high admiration for the 
Tomen’s Missionary Society. Were we 
't all hopeful of gaining admission, even 
; this late date, we might make over- 
ares to them. 
It was therefore with the usual thrill 
* confidence that we settled ourselves 
; the Cleveland convention when the 
rder of business for the day called for 
ne report of this great auxiliary of the 
‘LCA. The president’s invitation 
rought to the platform the newly 
lected president of the Society, Mrs. 
, W. Baker, Jr., of Duquesne, Pa., and 
iss Nona M. Diehl, efficient executive 
2cretary. They presented the data that 
oves them to have successfully at- 
ined to objectives approved for their 
ctivities by the Church. In both mem- 
rship and receipts they have sur- 
ssed any previous year. Their en- 
ollment now exceeds 700,000 persons. 
“heir financial receipts approach three- 
juarters of a million dollars. Their 
here of co-operation embraces in in- 
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Acrosds the Desk 


telligent interest and in acceptance of 
drafts on their treasury all the major 
operations of our Church. 

We were particularly impressed by 
the achievement of their effort to send 
“at least 12 young women into mission- 
ary service and support them” during 
the triennium ending with the Johns- 
town convention (1943-46). They en- 
thused their own and the ULCA con- 
ventions by announcing the assignment 
of 15 young women. 

Another sphere of influence in which 
this Society has rendered their denom- 
ination great service appears in their 
report under the heading “Interde- 
nominational Co-operation.” We quote: 
“Participation in several interdenom- 
inational agencies has been increased 
financially and in representation on 
committees. This is true especially with 
respect to the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America, whose area 
committees are joint agencies for the 
approach to postwar problems in for- 
eign fields in which we are interested. 

. Relationships continue with the 
Missionary Education Movement, the 
Home Missions Council of North Amer- 
ica, the Boards of the Union Christian 
Colleges in the Orient, and the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement.” 


According to their bulletin 

Before leaving their homes to come 
to Cleveland each delegate, clerical or 
lay, received a paper-bound book of 
which the final page carries the number 
561. (This does not include 20 pages 
at the beginning which carry the 
formulas for opening and closing the 
convention and the list of participating 
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synods and their representatives, “spe- 
cial committees” and programs for 17 
sessions.) We added the items of this 
rather ponderous “agenda.” The re- 
sultant total was 94. Of these, 70, as 
we counted them, were reports of 
boards, committees and officers; 13 of 
the remaining items carry the title “De- 
votions.” The phrase “Unfinished Busi- 
ness” appears nine times. To anyone 
who interpreted literally the program 
adopted for a ULCA convention, the 
main purpose of the assembly would 
seem to be almost entirely the recep- 
tion and consideration of reports. 

Frankness compels one to admit that 
those in attendance sometimes appear 
tired. Delegates who come with 
speeches unarticulated to the business 
scheduled for the session usually have 
their opportunity to talk much cur- 
tailed and their eloquence repressed by 
the gavel of the presiding officer. There 
are a few addresses, but brevity is a 
major attribute, and three minutes the 
allotted time for participants in debates. 

The excuse for and the explanation 
of the convention’s thrice daily effort 
to keep up with its. program is the vol- 
ume and variety of the affairs entrusted 
to the ULCA in convention assembled 
for review, continuance or discontin- 
uance, and instruction for the imme- 
diate and the remote future. 

For example, we cite the business 
that is headed Lutheran World Service, 
which was a front-line item among 
those that demanded and received 
earnest consideration. Superficially 
looked at, World Service is that cate- 
gory of co-operative activities which 
the second world war dumped at the 
doors of America’s churches, the Lu- 
theran groups among them to a very 
grave degree. 

Two years ago at Minneapolis the 
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spheres of action were those of wor! 
wide and unparalleled combat. O 
congregations and theological sen 
naries provided 335 chaplains who vi 
unteered to serve and who receiv 
equipment and appreciation from f 
low believers at home. There we 
ministries to civilians in war-esta 
lished production communities, to pr 
oners of war, and to the nation’s mora 
Now the aftermath of six years 
conflict must be faced. Chaplains 
returning to the work for which th 
were trained, congregations are wor 
ing at the restoration of the pursuits 
peace and the requirements of wa 
stricken persons; communities and n 
tions clamor for attention. But the r« 
of the Christian churches has chang: 
The call for repentance has been issus 
The extension of aid to fellow believe 
and to unbelievers is in process; t 
“sending” of heralds of salvation in t 
name of God’s Only Begotten Son f 
begun, and an extended vision of t 
divine will is published by our leade 
who call us to oppose resort to war a 
plead for all-embracing dependen 
on negotiations in disputes. 
Meantime what might be called t 
regular, that is, the normal activiti 
are not only sustained but adjusted 
expansion into contacts with the pa 
the present, and the future. One thin 
of a modern building which has be 
erected on the site of a former stru 
ture. More persons work in it, but 
do this there must be more heat, mc 
light, more power, more personnel a 
a more careful distribution of duti 
He would be deemed silly who thous 
of an elaborate office building in ter 
of the one-story building in which i 
itial proceedings of production a 
commerce were established. 
—NATHAN R. MELHOR} 
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ACK TO MOTHER CHURCH" (From p. 12) 


ider the most primitive conditions. 
neir sagging iron beds contained 
mpy mattresses and thin blankets. It 
oked more like an internment camp 
an a theological school. In a big room 
»xt to the dormitory there was a small 
ountain of sawdust which is used as 
el in winter time. These students live 
1 about $14 a month. The professors 
iemselves receive no more than 6,000 
rench francs which is one-half of the 
ages paid to an ordinary laborer. The 
uildings are in disrepair, but the flame 
‘ scholarship burns brightly. 

The total budget of the Institute of 
t. Denis for an entire year is 500,000 
rench francs, which is about $5,000. 
[ost of the teachers contribute their 
srvices, but all other expenses are met 
com this slender sum. When the 
eademic year ended in June there 
ere only 2,000 French francs—$20—in 
1e treasury. In another part of the city 
few monks are trying to care for a 
arish in a working-class district. 


IN VISITING THESE PEOPLE, an impres- 
on is gained of the sort of under- 
round existence to which the Russian 
aurch for the last generation has been 
ondemned. Formerly it was one of the 
chest churches in the world. Now its 
2sources have been totally dissipated 
r confiscated. It has been reported 
1at Russian bishops today receive 50- 
),000 rubles per year, which is four 
r five times as much as-a salaried 
rorker receives. But there was no 
vidence of wealth in the little apart- 
lent which Archbishop Photius was 
ccupying. Apparently he slept on the 
ouch in the corner of the room be- 
de a prayer stool under the icon. A 
ttle candle was burning there. The 
oviet Embassy. does not appear to be 
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spending any money on the-represen- 
tative of the Patriarch. 

As a matter of fact the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has done little to help those 
Russians who have applied for Soviet 
passports. Only 3,000 of the 45,000 
Russian Orthodox in France have de- 
cided to take advantage of the offer 
of citizenship which was extended a 
few months ago. These 3,000 suddenly 
found themselves eut off from all social 
welfare aid in France and the Soviet 
Embassy—with the exception of one in- 
stitution—has generally done nothing 
to help its embarrassed citizens. 

Visiting the Russians in Paris was 
like going to a country within a coun- 
try. In spite of the fact that the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church of America 
and the Church of England have con- 
sistently helped the Russians in exile, 
their lot has been a hard one and they 
can easily be called a league of for- 
gotten men. Some of their churches 
were destroyed in the course of the 
war, and the parishes are too poor even 
to pay the salaries of their priests, who 
frequently have to work all day in or- 
der to support their families. "Some 
priests receive as little as 250 francs, 
that is about $2 per month. 


THERE ARE MANY among us who have 
thought that the hope of Russia rests 
in its church. From a distance we have 
watched the struggle of the church in 
the USSR, but we have overlooked the 
plight of the church in exile which is 
accessible to the help we can bring. 
Regardless of communist notions as to 
the motives for such help, it seems clear 
that—in the frame of the program of 
Christian reconstruction—the welfare 
of these exiles should have a first claim 
on our efforts to relieve our Christian 
brethren in distress. Such aid should 
he based on the merit of each case. 
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ST. LUKE'S HOLDS FORT 
FOR ULC IN ARKANSAS 


Nearest neighbor is in Tulsa, 
more than 100 miles away 


Statistical map makers have little dif- 
ficulty spotting the United Lutheran 
churches in Arkansas. They make a dot 
at Fort Smith—and then go on to some 
other state. 

Basking in this isolated grandeur is St. 
Luke’s Church, the only ULC congregation 
among two million Arkansans. Its mem- 
bership of 177 represents a ratio of one 
ULC member to every 11,000 residents of 
the state. 

Situated on the Arkansas River on the 
western border of the state, Forth Smith 
is somewhat of a “watering place” for 
migration either to the East or the West. 
This has caused the membership of St. 
Luke’s to rise and fall in cycles ever since 
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it was organized by the Board of Amer | 
ican Missions in 1929. For instance, Pasto | 
Samuel W. Jensen points out, 14 member) 
of the church moved from the city earl 
this year and more than halved last year” 
26 accessions. 

Lutherans are scarce in Arkansas be 
cause ‘few immigrants from  norther 
Europe settled there. Sixty-five Germar 
settled the town of Stuttgart in easter” 
Arkansas in 1878, and organized a cor 
gregation which today is in the Americe 
Lutheran Church and the only other mem» 
ber of the National Lutheran Council 4 
the state beside St. Luke’s. The Missow 
Synod has 25 congregations in Arkanse 
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NEAREST ULC neighbor is First Church, Tulsa, Okla., so inter-congregational fellowship is rare. 
Tulsa Luther Leaguers pose with Pastor Jensen during weekend in Fort Smith 


MEMBERS of St. Luke's missionary guild study a topic. Left to right are Miss Betty Faye Harper, 
Mrs. S. C. Cahal, Mrs. Philip Gillaspy, Miss Mary Beth Pense and Mrs. Jensen 
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Lutheran Men in New York 
Sponsor Reformation Service 
By Henry W. Snyper, JR. 


Manuatran—Lutherans of this area will 
celebrate the anniversary of the Reforma- 
tion in the grand ballroom of the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria, at a service Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 3, at three o’clock. 

Dr. O. F. Nolde of the Philadelphia 
Seminary will give the principal address. 

Dr. Clarence C. Stough- 
NEW YORK. t ULCA stewardship 
secretary, will speak for 


the laymen. Clergymen of several Lutheran 


synods will participate: Dr. Fredrik 
Schiotz (Norwegian); the Rev. Otto 
Gerbich, (ALC); and the Rev. Albert 


Neibacher (Missouri). 

Music will be provided by a special 
choir directed by Mr. Anton Druge, with 
the Rev. George Wehmeyer at the organ. 
Seventy-five churches of the metropolitan 
area are represented among the singers. 

If the attendance exceeds the capacity 
of the Waldorf, an auxiliary service will 
be held at St. Peter’s Church, 54th St. 
and Lexington Ave. This “All-Lutheran 
Rally” is sponsored by the Lutheran 
Society, a group of 500 Lutheran men of 
all synods, in and around New York City. 

Two NEW STAFF MEMBERS of the Lutheran 
Inner Mission of New York City, Sister 
Ruth Moeller and Pastor Edward H. 
Wiediger, were 
installed Oct. 6, in 
Holy Trinity 
Church, Manhat- 
tan. 

Sister Ruth is 
assistant to Dr. 
Herta Genz in the 
family welfare 
department. She 
is a registered 
nurse, trained at 
Lankenau Hos- 
pital, is a native 
of Brooklyn, and 


Sister Ruth Moeller 
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a member of Christ Church, Islip Terrace 
Long Island. 

Pastor Wiediger assists the Rev. Charl 
Thompson, executiv 
missionary, as camp 
supervisor and insti- 
tutional visitor. He 
is a graduate of Wag- 
ner College and the 
Philadelphia Se mi- 
nary, and previously 
was a member oj 
Redeemer C a 

Utica, N. Y. ; 

Miss Rut LeRus 
has been appointee 
by the National Lutheran Council as 4} 
counsellor for Lutheran students in New 
York City during the “swollen enrollment’ 
emergency. She will assist the Rev. Donal« 
Heiges, student pastor. For the past fow 
years she has been counsellor to Luthera’ 
students at the University of North Da 
kota. She is a graduate of the Universit» 
of Minnesota. 

Wacner COLLEGE will receive $25,00 
from the estate of the late Dr. Georg 
Semken, New York City cancer speciali» 
and a board member of the Knickerbocke» 
Hospital. The income of the fund, give 
in memory of the doctor’s parents, will ky 
used to aid students. 

Tue Rev. FREDERICK Boos is the new pas: 
tor of Our Saviour’s Church, Harmon-or) 
the-Hudson, N. Y. He is a recent grac) 
uate of the Philadelphia Seminary. 

Tue Rev. Orro RErMHERR, pastor of Re 
deemer Church, Yonkers, N. Y., is servir® 
three days a week during the Fall ter» 
as part-time instructor in New Testame> 
at the Geitysburg Seminary. Dr. Raymor 
Stamm, department head, is absent be 
cause of illness. 

Dr. Criarence C. Stoucuton, stewardsh 
secretary of the ULCA, recently w 
elected to the board of directors of t 
New York Adult Educational Council. T)) 
council is seeking to foster an educatior:! 
program among 455,000 New York Ci! 
veterans of World War II who lack hig’ 
school diplomas. 


Edward Wiediger 


Seamed 
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wo LUTHERAN CHURCHES of Manhattan 
_ celebrate their 50th anniversary in 
ember; Church of the Advent, 93rd 
Broaaway, and Our Saviour’s Atone- 
it Church, 189th St. and Bennett Ave. 
- latter church was organized by the 
Dr. F. H. Knubel, who served as pas- 
from 1896 until his election to the 
SA presidency in 1918. Dr. Cecil Hine 
ne present pastor. 

UNDAY SCHOOL EVANGELISM was the 
ling theme at the fall meeting of the 
v York Conference, Sept. 25,in Bethany 
rch, Bronx, the Rev. Henry Schumann 
or. Practical demonstrations were 
nn at the evening session, with an ad- 
ss by the Rev. T. Christie Innes, execu- 
secretary of the American Tract So- 
y. 

thers who spoke at the conference were 
sionary Charles Reinbrecht, Dr. Ralph 
g, and Dr. J. W. Decker, ‘secretary of 
International Missionary Council. 

HE Rev. L. Daviy Miter has accepted 


a call, effective Jan. 1, as assistant pastor 
at Holy Trinity Church, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
He will have charge of an extensive pro- 
gram of church music. Since March, 1944, 
he has been assistant pastor at Holy 
Trinity Church, Manhattan, Dr. F. E. 
Reinartz, recently elected secretary of the 
ULC, pastor. 

Pastor Miller is a candidate for the 
master’s degree at the Union Seminary 
School of Sacred Music. He has organized 
and directed a capable Lutheran student 
choir, whose 40 members come from five 
Lutheran synods and four races. 


Edward 0. Lukens Accepts Call 
To Bridgewater, Nova Scotia 
By Puivie C. MILter 


ALLENTOWN—Mr. Edward O. Lukens, Jr., 
was ordained Sept. 15 in St. John’s Church, 
of which he is a member. Dr. William C. 


The WAY To Exercise The WILL For 


Lasting Peace 


Power For Peace 


A New Book by O. Frederick Nolde 


An active member of “The Commission On A Just and 
Durable Peace’ shows how Christian people can intelli- 
gently promote world order by explaining the way to 
exercise the will for lasting peace. 


In down-to-earth terms, the author explains the formations, functions and framework of 
the UNO as he saw them shaped first-hand at the San Francisco Conference. 


POWER FOR PEACE is primarily a study text but thinking Christians will find it profit- 


able reading. 


An Elective Study ® For Independent Discussion ® For General Reading 


$1.00 per single copy; 90 cents in quantities of 12 or more 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
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CARILLONIC BELLS 


Make the Loveliest Memorial of All... 


As a memorial for those who gave their lives 
in service, inscribe their names, not in perish- 
able substances, but in the skyward tones of 
music—in Carillonic Bells, whose glorious song 
will rise day after day in praise and homage. 


This is the tribute that none will have to seek 
out, that will not yield its lustre to time. The 
tribute of Carillonic Bells, will send its mes- 
sage, pouring out in melody the wordless cer- 
tainties of faith. And, listening, hearts will 
know, remember, reverence, those in whose 
honor the golden music sounds. 


Schulmerich Carillonic Bells, surpassing all 
chimes or bells, are eminently suitable for such 
a memorial. A quarter-century of electronic 
science has enabled Schulmerich to develop 
tones of luminous beauty, clearly audible, even 
at a distance, and responsive to the most exact- 
ing degree of modulation. They are simple to 
install, require no additional structure, and are 
moderate in cost. 

If you, too, would like to create a memorial in 
music for those whom you have loved and lost, 
we shall be glad to send you a descriptive 
booklet giving complete details. Please address 
Dept. LU-17. 


Schulmerich 


ELECTRONICS, inc. 


CORRECTION UNITS-SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS - CHURCH HEARING AIDS 
SELLERSVILLE, PA, 
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Schaeffer, pastor, preached the sermon, t! 
Rev. Warren C. Heinly, president of t 
conference, performed the act of ordin: 
tion, and Dr. Paul Zeller Strodach ac 
ministered the sacrament. Pastor Luke 
has assumed charge of the Conquera 
Parish, Bridgewater, Nova Scotia Synod 
EBENEZER UNION CuurcH, New Tripo 
dedicated an $8,750 organ recently. T! 
console was given by the Ladies’ Aid Si 
ciety, the chimes by Mr. and Mrs, Charl 
E. Snyder, and the Vox Humana by tl 
Women’s Missionary Guild. The Re 
Leroy M. Bond is the Lutheran pastor. 
A Bon VoyacEe was given Dr. Heni 
Cornehlsen, Jr., pastor of St. John 
Church, Easton, Sept. 11 by civic ar 
church leaders in the parish house. D 


Cornehlsen hz 
PENNSYLVANIA obtained an 1 
month leave « 

absence to study the future of the Li 
theran Church and missions in China f 
the National Lutheran Council. F 
preached his last sermon Sept. 14. 

ArRNDT’S LUTHERAN AND REFORMED Cot 
gregation gave a banquet in honor of the 
returned servicemen and women in Hot 
Easton, Sept. 12. The Rev. Israel A. 
Yost, Tower City, a returned chaplain wl 
served with the 100th Battalion, 44: 
Inf. Regt., composed almost entirely | 
Japanese-Americans, was the ma 
speaker. Pastor Yost was introduced | 
Rev. J. Allen Snyder, pastor of the Li 
theran congregation. The joint council r 
cently decided to purchase tower chim 
and make additions to the organ as a mi 
morial to those who served in World W: 
ie 

Atma K. Koper, a member of St. Josep 
Church, Allentown, of which the Re 
Edward G. Schmickel II, is pastor, enter: 
the Philadelphia Motherhouse to prepa 
for the diaconate. Another member of tl 
church, Sister Margaret Fry, is head 
the nursing department of Wagner Colles 
Miss Koder has served as superintende 
of the junior department of the Sund 
school, treasurer of the whole school, a: 
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esident of the Luther League. A fare- 
sll party was given in her honor Sept. 
Sister Esther Bunge of St. John’s 
aurch, Easton, and Sister Mildred Sas- 
‘man, Salem Church, Bethlehem, were 
test speakers. The congregation gave 
iss Koder a wrist watch and a pen and 
neil set. 
Tue Rev. Luter B. Kuick observed his 
th anniversary as pastor of the Plain- 
ld parish on Sept. 29 in St. Peter’s 
nurch, Pen Argyl, R.D. Dr. G. H. Bech- 
ld, executive secretary of the Board of 
ner Missions, preached the sermon. 
The Allentown Conference held its fall 
mmunion in Holy Trinity Church, Beth- 
hem, the Rev. Benjamin G. Lotz, pastor, 
»pt. 30. The Rev. Charles J. Harris, St. 
lichael’s, Allentown, preached the ser- 
on. The Rev. Warren C. Heinly, con- 
rence president, and the Rev. David H. 
rederick, secretary-treasurer, adminis- 
red the sacrament to 50 pastors. 
St. Paut’s CuHurcu, Catasauqua, the 


Rev. Philip C. Miller pastor, gave a ban- 
quet in honor of its servicemen and 
women in Hotel Traylor, Allentown, Oct. 
4. Atty. Henry Scheirer was the main 
speaker. 

THE CONFERENCE BrotHerHoop held their 
rally Oct. 16 in Grace Church, East 
Stroudsburg, Dr. J. S. Kistler pastor. Dr. 
Warren C. Johnson, pastor of Nativity 
Church, Philadelphia, was the speaker. 

The 61st annual convention of: the con- 
ference Women’s Missionary Society was 
held Oct. 17 in St. Paul’s Church, Cata- 
sauqua, the Rev. Philip C. Miller pastor. 
The Rev. Charles H. Reinbrecht, mission- 
ary to China, and Miss Ethel Emerick, 
missionary to Liberia, spoke. 

Tue Rev. Cuartes A. Marutas, recently 
elected pastor of Holy Trinity Church, 
Catasauqua, was installed Oct. 20 by the 
Rev. Warren C. Heinly. 

Ture Rev. Howarp E. Lavszacy, IL, is the 
newly elected pastor of the Egypt Parish 
consisting of Egypt, St. Paul’s, Cementon, 


RECOMMENDED BY THE RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 


Road to Reformation = oa 


BY BOEHMER 


Translated by John W. Doberstein 
and Theodore G. Tappert 


oat fo Wy 
Re pformalioy 


ROAD TO REFORMATION provides the first English trans- 
lation of Heinrich Boehmer’s virile and significant biography 
of Martin Luther, the young reformer, from monkhood 
through priesthood to the Diet of Worms. Drs. Doberstein 
and Tappert have preserved the free, frank speech of Luther 
in this lucid translation of the work of Boehmer, one of the 
foremost contemporary church historians. Choice old legends 
about Luther’s early life are ruthlessly shattered. Laymen, 
scholars, preachers—you will read ROAD TO REFORMA- 
TION with interest and pleasure. You will find this book a 
valuable contribution to your understanding of the man who 
founded Protestantism. 


Cloth Bound, 448 pages 
ORDER NOW THROUGH 


Price, $4.00 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


1617 Sumter St. 
Columbia 3, S. C. 


610 Smithfield St. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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and St. John’s, Laury’s. He was formerly 
pastor of the Mt. Ephraim-Wenonah 
Parish of the New Jersey Conference. The 
Rev. Robert A. Laubach, his brother, will 
assist at the installation Oct. 27. 

Tue Rev. Wititarp G. Wea, pastor of 
the Rothville Parish, Lancaster Confer- 
ence, accepted a call to the Unionville 
Parish consisting of Union, Neffs, and 
Friedens, Slatington, R. D. He will begin 
his new work Nov. 1. 


Three Pastors Accept Positions 
In Pittsburgh Synod Churches 


By Georce E. Lirtte 


THREE PASTORS have come into the synod 
following acceptance of calls to vacant 


ORGANIST—DIRECTOR 


Available as Minister of Music. Experienced 
Male Organist and Vocal Coach. A-1 references. 

Address A. J. A. 2, c/o The Lutheran, 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 7. Pa. 


WANTED 


Experienced Lutheran Social Worker for general 
case work. 

Matron and assistant matron for small home 
for aged. 

Assistant matron for home caring for 12 chil- 
dren aged two to six. 

Kinderfreund Homes, 93 Nelson Avenue, Jersey 
City 7. N. J 


Gift Problem Solved: 


CHRISTMAS TREE SYMPHONY POEM 
AND SHORT STORY 


Bound in cloth—illustrated. 
Price, $160, prepaid in U.S.A. 


ANGELITA PRESS 
1836 Cimarron Street Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER, Pastor 


SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Even‘ng Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P.M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


pastorates: The Rev. E. J. Himes of Rhine-. 
beck, N. Y., took up his new duties in the 
Cookport parish, East Conference, Sept. 1. 
The Rev. Paul Markovits has come to 
First Hungarian Church, Hazelwood, 
Pittsburgh, from Lyons, N. Y. He sue 
ceeds the Rev. John de Papp, who in Jul, 
terminated a temporary pastoral arrange- 
ment with the congregation and returne 
to Buffalo. The Rev. John B. Spielman has 
entered the work of Advent Church, Wil 
kinsburg, following a pastorate at Divinity 
Church, Toledo, Ohio. A change has tak 
place within the synod, the Rev. Wallace 
E. Fisher becoming pastor of English Lu- 
theran, Zelienople, after two years as as. 
sistant to Dr. A. J. Holl at First Churck 
Pittsburgh. 

To PROVIDE SPACE for enlarging thei 
church building and erecting a parsonage} 
Mt. Calvary Church, Erie, has purchase»} 
two adjoining lots. Shortly before the Rew) 
L. R. Fox completed his pastorate, in ac} 
ceptance of a call to the Knox parish, F 
conducted dedication services for th 
newly-constructed entrance to the churce 
and for the honor roll containing thf 
names of 71 members who served in Wor» 
War II. 

Puans for expansion’ received attentic}) 
at the 30th anniversary celebration || 
Messiah Church, Wesleyville, near Er 
the Rev. D. R. Poole pastor. An appeal f+} 
$30,000 has been launched for a pari? 
school building. 

THE LEADERSHIP SCHOOL of Johnstown a® 
vicinity is now in its third year, and 
again meeting at Zion Church, Dr. The’ 
dore Buch pastor. The Greensburg Co) 
ference sponsors a similar school, havi 
125 enrolled in five classes. In the N« 
Kensington area, Sunday school work’ 
attend leadership classes each week |: 
First Church, the Rev. G. J. Baisler past | 

PARISH EDUCATION emphasis at St. Paw | 
Trauger, the Rev. M. E. Cole pastor, §3/) 
increased the Sunday school attendance ! 
per cent in one year. A special progra 
was provided for each Sunday in Septe=+ 
ber, while the teachers and officers «+ | 
ited every family of the congregation. 
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EMBROIDERED VESTMENTS 


are now available in 


NEW DESIGNS 
NEW COLORS 
NEW DISTINCTION 


SUPERFRONTALS 
ANTEPENDIA 
STOLES 


BIBLE MARKERS It's an innovation in church em- 
broidery to be able to select from 
almost unlimited designs and color 

variations. Limitations of imported applique patterns during the war re- 

sulted in this latest process developed by our own manufacturers. Now 
we can provide you the widest possible selection in all types of em- 
broidery designs and colors, and still distinguish these appointments with 
outstanding quality. Never before has this same quality been made avail- 
able at such reasonable prices. Vestments of this character serve excel- 


lently as gifts or memorials. 


ASK FOR OUR CIRCULARS 
SHOWING NEW DESIGNS 


PUBLICATION HOUSE 


" 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Columbia 3, S. C. 


October 30, 1946 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN: 


860 N. Wabash Ave. _ 610 Smithfield:St. 
Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 
1617 Sumter St. 


UPON THEIR RETURN from India, Mission- 
ary G. K. Gessler and family were given 
a reception in his home church, First, 
Greensburg, the Rev. Samuel Boerstler 
pastor. The congregation plans extensive 
building operations. 

To acquaint his members with the work 
of the synod, Dr. R. H. Thurau of St. 
Mark’s, Jeannette, has started a series of 
Sunday afternoon trips via chartered bus. 
Sept. 15, members went to the Paintertown 
mission and presented a $100 check, after 
which a group of 40 went to Zelienople to 
visit the synod homes for orphans and 
aged. A trip to the Lutherlyn camp site 
is planned for October, and one to Thiel 
College for April. Gifts of the congrega- 
tion to Lutheran World Action have 
mounted far beyond the two-year quota 
of $1,600. Contributions now reach a total 
of $5,300—more than 300 per cent! 


Not One—But Many Synods 


are represented at 


eMarion (ollege 


In the past six years 164 girls from 14 
synods of the ULCA have been at Marion 
College as students. 


At present 20 states are represented. 45 
per cent are Lutherans from 9 different 
synods. 


The only junior college in the ULCA 
The only women’s college in the ULCA 


One of the two preparatory departments 
in the ULCA 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 
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FINAL STROKE is applied to a large cake 
Pastor and Mrs. Edward N. Spirer of St. Ma 
thew's Church, North Hollywood, as the co 
gregation honored them on their 25th we 
ding anniversary. A silver table service ar 
450 silver dollars were among the gifts. Pa 
ticipating in the celebration were Dr. James 
Beasom, Jr., president of California Synod; tt 
Rey. Gerald Strickler, assistant at St. Matthew’ 
and the Rey. L. A. Failing missionary in Burbar 


“ 


ANOTHER congregation has gone “ove 
the top” on its two-year quota to LW£ 
Christ Church, Millvale, the Rev. C. ] 
Daniels pastor. Gifts exceeded the spe 
cified $2,684. 

DesT-FREE: Trinity Church, Ellwoo 
City, the Rev. F. W. Daubenspeck pasto 
became free of debt Sept. 15... . The Van 
Kirk mission of the Monaca parish, Dr. C. 1] 
Read pastor, became debt-free upon pay 
ment of its final installment Sept. 10. Ex 
tensive improvements have been made re 


“cently on the church grounds. 


IN CONNECTION with the ULC progra! 
for reclaiming lapsed members, a uniqu 
church attendance contest has been set u 
between the English and German sectior 
of St. Paul’s, Farrell, the Rev. A. W. Blan 
pastor. 

GERMAN CONFERENCE pastors and layme 


The Luthera 


rent to Detroit for their fall convention, 
ept. 23-24. Host church was St. Peter’s, 
ae Rev. John Teutsch pastor. The North- 
ast Conference met at Grace Church, 
‘larion, the Rev. E. R. Smail pastor. 

At Warren, 175 Lutheran high school 
tudents have availed themselves of the 
pportunity for released time religious 
ducation and receive their instruction 
‘om First Church, the Rev. E. K. Rogers 
astor, in co-operation with St. Paul’s, 
ugustana Synod. 


Vindow Breaker Claims Clergy 


Von’t Let Him Spend His Money 
By A. E. Potcrack 


PorrsviLLE — Two Pottsville churches, 
nglish Lutheran and First Reformed, 
rere recent victims of a one-man wave of 
estruction launched by a former service- 
1an who told police that “Churches stand 
1 my way.” Apprehended after breaking 
tained glass windows at the two churches, 
1e rock-thrower was eyeing a third 
hurch building. Within a hundred yards 
rere Trinity Lutheran, Trinity Reformed 
nd a Jewish synagogue. At police head- 
uarters the rock-hurler shouted that he 
etested all clergymen because “they 
rouldn’t let me spend my money.” Dam- 
ge to the two churches is estimated at 
1ore than $1,500. 


A COMBINED SERVICE of thanksgiving, note- 
burning and home-coming at St. Paul’s 
Church, Middleport, gave the congregation 
a real thrill when a member of the con- 
gregation presented a check for $1,000 to 
the church as a gift in honor of the serv- 

icemen of the con- 
PENNSYLVANIA gregation. Thirty- 

seven servicemen 
were guests of honor at a turkey dinner 
served by ladies of the congregation. 
Robert Davidson and Marl Basler, two of 
the returned veterans, assisted Pastor A. 
E. Polerack in the note-burning. 

Pastors of the Pottsville Conference are 
confident that the young people of the 
church are ready to assume places of 
leadership in their congregations. Youth- 
ful talent and leadership were much in 
evidence at the Luther League banquet 
held in Zion Church, Tamaqua, on Sept. 
18. During the following week, at the dis- 
trict conferences in Christ Church, Ma- 
hanoy City, and Trinity Church, Potts- 
ville, the Stewardship Group, attended by 
young people, attracted more persons than 
any of the three other groups. Spirited 
discussions were reported. 

THE SECOND YEAR of released time reli- 
gious instruction has been started in St. 
Paul’s Church, Port Carbon, with an en- 
rollment of 112 scholars in grades one to 
twelve inclusive. Lutheran textbooks are 
used in all classes. 


to earlier translators. 
Write your bookstore, 
denominational supply 
house, or the publishers 
for prices and bindings. 


Harper & Brothers - New York 16, N.Y. 


| AGAIN AVAILABLE AVAILABLE 
Ses Ha 
fresh retranslation 
into modern speech 
from earliest known 
texts, “The MOFFATT 
Bible” contains all the 
findings of 20th Century 
scholarship unavailable 
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Curist CuurcH, Mananoy Ciry, the Rev. 
R. E. Kramer pastor, celebrated its 82d 
anniversary Sept. 29 with special services 
morning-and evening. This active congre- 
gation recently made final payment on the 
debt incurred in the building of the present 
edifice in 1938. 

LUTHERAN WorRLD ACTION 
major concern of the congregations in this 
area. Five congregations have already 
reached their two-year quotas, and several 
others are well on the way. Chairman C. 
Elwood Huegel, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Orwigsburg, reports more than 
40 per cent of the conference quota raised 
at the beginning of September. 

THE PreE-CONFIRMATION RALLY of the 
Pottsville Conference, usually held on 
Passion Sunday, will be held Nov. 17 this 
year..The committee on Christian Educa- 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES—STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS—CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 
Inquiries Invited 


c. M. ALMY & SON, iNC. 
362 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


1000 Reoms— 1000 Baths 
$250 to $500 


Bp $4.00 to 57.00 Double 


5 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 


single 


East 28th § 
Hotel i< Your 6. NY 


Charles F. Rogers; Jr. ~ 


Manager 
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is still the 


uon has made the change at the request 
of most of the pastors of the conference, 

Pastor Frep S. Biank, Leck Kill, presi- 
dent of the Pottsville Conference, has is- 
sued a call for volunteers to form a com- 
mittee which will undertake compilation 
of a history of the conference. The Pas- 
toral Association has selected a publica- 
tions committee to study the possibility of 
publishing several of the papers presented 
at the monthly meetings of the group. 

THE Rapio Committee of the Pottsville 
Conference, the Rev. W. Morgan Edwards, 
chairman, is formulating plans for a Lu- 
theran program to be broadcast weekly 
over the Pottsville station, WPPA. 


ULC CALEMDAR 


OCTOBER 

31. Women's Missionary Society, Norris: 
town Conference, Ministerium of Penn: 
sylvania. Emmanuel Church, Pottstown 
9.45 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. Youne 
Women's Congress, 6.45 P. M. 

NOVEMBER 

|. Women's Missionary Society, Long Is 
land Conference, New York Synod. Hol" 
Trinity Church, Hollis, L. 1, N. Y. 10.30 
A. M. 

7. Women's Missionary Society, Lancaste 
Conference, Ministerium of Pennsy!| 
vania. Holy Trinity Church, Lancaster) 
Pa. 9.45 A. M. and 1.45 P. M. “Con 
gress" Dinner, 6.30 P. M. Hotel Bruns 

wick. 

7. Women's Missionary Society, Wilkes 

Barre Conference, Ministerium of Penn) 


sylvania. St. John's Church, Wilkes 
Barre. 

7- 8. Woman's General League of Getty 
burg College. Weidensall Hall, Ge 
tysburg. 2.00 P. M. 

11-13. ULC Board of Foreign Missions. Ne 


York City. 

14. Women's Missionary Society, Philade | 
phia Conferences, Ministerium of Pen» 
sylvania. Nativity Church, Philadelphi, 
10 A. M., 2.00 and 7.45 P. M. 
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A splendid gift book 
that brings hope as well 
as reading pleasure 


Ways 


By W. G. BRANCH. Here is a book of hope, rather than 
of pity; of inspiration rather than of sympathy. By re- 
counting experiences of well known people who have 
won magnificent triumphs over their handicaps, the 
author points the way to similar victories for others. A 
book that can (and should) be given to every handi- 
capped person — without embarrassment to the giver or 
the recipient. Just published, $1.50 


“A treasury of devotion...” 


Five Minutes a Day 


Compiled by ROBERT E. SPEER. Prayers, Bible verses 
and poems for our daily moments of prayer and quiet 
thought. “A beautiful and enriching treasury of devo- 
tion. All will discover in it a true means of communion 
with God.” — Henry Sloane Coffin / $1.00 


In CONCLUSION 


THIS WEEK IN ALMOST every place ad- 
dresses are being given about the Ref- 
ormation. The sum total of Luther 
oratory is amazing. Methodists, Bap- 
tists, and a variety of others are begin- 
ning to add their share of addresses 
concerning the contributions made to 
Christianity by the great reformer of 
the sixteenth century. 

Luther would be amused at being 
taken so seriously. He would burst into 
loud laughter, but also he would thank 
God—not on his own behalf but for the 
sake of his principles. Always in Lu- 
ther there were such contrasts: mock- 
ing laughter and fervent prayer, ardent 
kindness and harsh contempt. 

A man wrote a book, still unpub- 
lished, on the contradictions in Luther. 
Every trait seemed to cancel out some 
other trait, the author stated. In Lu- 
ther’s thinking there were sharp con- 
trasts. On his way home from Sweden 
next month, Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen is 
bringing a book manuscript for Amer- 
ican publication, entitled “Dualism in 
Luther’s Concepts.” 


ContTRASTS IN LUTHER are to be ex- 
pected. They are like those of a broad 
land with its high mountains and deep 
valleys. Luther is a continent—a vast 
phenomenon in religious experience. 
You can explore Luther for a lifetime 
and not know all of him. 

Yet you can sum up his ideas in less 
than 20 words: Justification by faith, 
the Word alone, priesthood of all be- 
lievers, the liberty of the Christian man. 


In THIS ISSUE of THE LUTHERAN we 
-were to have printed a review of the 
new Luther biography, Road to Refor- 
mation. Something went wrong with 
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our plans. Already the Christian Cen- 
tury has given the book a lead review., 
and the Methodist Christian Advocate 
and other church periodicals are 
scheduling their notices this week. 

As the book was published at 122 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia, where Tur 
LuTHERAN also originates, this papel 
might well have been first in an-| 
nouncing the new book. But you woulc 
expect us to speak well of our own pub- 
lication. When these other papers aré 
first to praise it, that’s news. 


I HAD OPPORTUNITY to keep an eye o7 
Doctors Doberstein and Tappert whil) 
they were at work on translation o 
Road to Reformation from the Germa’ 
original by Heinrich Boehmer. Th) 
translators didn’t need my help, fe 
they are skilled workmen. Their re 
sult is excellent. 

Pawn your roller skates, or shoes ~ 
necessary, and get four dollars to bu 
this book, The Road to Reformation, 
biography of Martin Luther to the yee 
1521. It tells the Luther story up to th: 
major climax of his life, his final bree 
with the Roman Church when he sai» 
“Here I stand...” 


YET, JUST TO BE contradictory, or | 
more word. We respect and praise Li) 
ther. But we should not worship hi: 
It seems that if anyone has the candi 
to point out a few of Luther’s faults t! 
rest of us leap on the critic as thou: 
he had committed sacrilege. Luther 
still big and strong enough to take a © 
of stiff blows. It’s no sin to mentior 
few of his mistakes. 


; | 
Elson Rug 
‘The Luthe f 


0 N. Wabash Ave. 


Revisen 
STANDARD 
VERSION. : 


Pupil’s Bible 

BH245— Genuine Leather, red under gilt 
edges. Full page pictures in color and sepia. 
A large selection of Bible Study Helps. (5 
x T"/y in.) $3.20 


BR320 — Genuine Leather, stained edges. 
Self-pronouncing and self indexed, 16 color 
illustrations, 8 maps, 64 pages of helps. 


(436 x 6% in.) $3.20 


BH4524— Genuine Leather, red under gilt 


ledges, self-pronouncing and self indexed. 


With maps, illustrations, Concordance and 
study helps. (5'/> x 7% in.) $5.75 


Classroom, Home or Gifts 


The Revised Standard Version 
of the New Testament 


Cloth, $2.00 


Prepared after years of research by a group 
of scholars, the Revised Standard Version is still 
the same inspiring truth, but written in a new 
modern style providing greater readability, in- 


terest and understanding to the modern reader. 


Teacher's Bible 


BK275—Genuine Leather, overlapping cov- 
ers, red under gold edges. Self-pronouncing 
and self indexed. Complete helps for stu- 
dents and teachers cover 256 pages, 65,000 
center-page references, 16 pages of colored 
maps. (5 x 7% in.) $4.00 


Class Room Bible 

BRI110— Black Cloth covers, stiff board, 
round corners, red edges, self-pronouncing 
and self indexed. 
maps. Because of its low cost one copy can 


$1.10 


Eight pages of colored 


be supplied for each student. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Chicago II, Ill. 


610 Smithfield St. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


1617 Sumter St. 
Columbia3,$.C. 


E Reveals Spiritual Meaning of Verses 


E Gives Desired Information More Quickly 


Bible 


| THOMESOS 


55 Features * 7 Great Departments Make 
THE NEW CHAIN-REFERENCE BIBLE 


Truly a Bible Plus a Biblical Library in One Volume 
(Edited by Rev. F. C. Thompson, D.D., Ph.D.) 
READ WHAT OTHERS SAY: of Wittenberg College: “The New C 


Reference Bible is a treasure-house of us 
Justice Glenn Terrell, Former Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Florida: information: . Sutely qthig pia gEuCe Ets 


“‘The inscription over the entrance of the CuEhe hel be an Rone pone Rew 
Library of the Florida State College for ernthal, piphany Poesn ae 


P , : Detroit: “I am letel Yi 
Women in Tallahassee, Florida, is: amcor plete gee Drnams 


my c f the New Chain Ref Bo 
‘The Half of Knowledge is to Know RES fr Bs a chown thee 


Many people in my church own this E 
Where to Find Knowledge.’ and all of them are enthusiastic about 
The New Chain Reference Bible is the 


would like to see it in every home of® 
‘Where’ to find the fullest spiritual truths 


t congregation.’’ Dr. Walter A. Maier, Re 
and to gain the most complete knowledge of Speaker, Lutheran Hour: “I use the | 
the Bible in the easiest way.’’ The Late 


Chain Reference Bible with continued’ 
Dr. H. Knubel, United Lutheran 


. H c light and would not be without it.” Rey 
Church: ‘It contains more practical helps H. Buchheimer, Evangelical Luthe 
than any Bible I have used.”’ Dr. P. O. Church, Detroit: ‘‘The New Chain Rt 
Bersell, Pres., Evangelical Lutheran 


ence Bible will make the study of the Si 


Helpful 
Bible 
Published 


1. Unique chart showing Origin and Growth of the English 


ible. 

2. The Outline Studies of Bible Peri-ds, comparing Bib- 

Jical History with Contemporary Secular tuistory. 

The Analysis of the Bibleasa Whole. 

of each of the 66 Books of the Bible. 
ofevery Chapter of the New Testament. 
The Analysis ofthe Verses of the entire Bible. 

The Numerical and Chain Reference Systems. 

. Special Analysis of the Important Bible Characters. 

|. Contrast between the Old and New Testaments. 

10. The Topical Treasury New Topics for Prayer Meet- 
ings, Men's Meetings, Women’s Meetings, Missionary Meet- 
ings, Young People’s Meetings, etc. 

11. Special Bible Readings for private devotions and pub- 
lic services. New and different subjects. 

12. Bible Harmonies of the Lives of Moses and Paul. 

13. Special Portraits of Jes: 

14. Chart of the Messianic Stars. 

15. Chart showing e of the Babylonian Captivity 

16. Chart of the Temple of Truth, illustrating the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

17. Chart of Jesus" Hours on the Cross. 

18. The Christian Workers’ Outfit. Of special value to soul 
winners. 

19.¥A1] Prominent Bible Characters Classified, listing the 
Patriarchs, Leaders in Early Hebrew History, Courageous 
Reformers, ete., with meaning of their names given. 

20. Golden Chapters of the Bible. 

21. A Complete Genera] Index of over seven thousand 
topics, names and places. 

Bi 22. Special Memory Verses selected from each Book of the 
ible. 

23. Chart Showing Seven Editions of Divine Law. 

24. Graph of the Prodigal Son. 

25. Bible Mnemonics, or how to memorize. 

26, The Principles and Best Methods of Bible Study 

27. Pictorial Tlustration of the River of Inspiration. 

28. Bible Markings, Explaining best methods of marking 
one’s Bible. 

29. Concordance. 

30. Atlas of 12 colored maps with index for quickly locat- 
ing places. 

Other Features in Text Cyclopedia 

31. Topical Study of the Bible. Correlated Scriptures 
printed out in full under 2467 topies and sub-topics. Three 
times as many as in any other Bible. 

32. Contrast Study of Great Truths of the Bible. Enables 


SON Mormcs 


Augustana Synod: 
one of the most useful volumes in my library." 
Dr. Leander S. Keyser, Prof. Emeritus, 


Rapidly Replacing Other Bibles —Has So Many More New Helps! 


“TI have found it to be 


you to study the Constructive and Destractive Forces of 
Life, with the Bible verses printed out in full under such sub- 
jects as Faith—Unbelief, Love—Hatred, Courage—Fear, ete. 

33. Life Studies, such as Business Life, Home Life, Devo 
tional Life, The Surrendered Life, etc. i" 

34. Bible Stories for Children. A list of 56 stories to be 
tead from the Bibleitself. 

35. Miracles of both the Old and New Testaments listed 
in Chronologiéat Order. 

36. Parables of the Old Testament. Parables of the New 
Testament, listing those given in One Gospel Only, those 
givenin Two, and those given in Three. 

37. Titles and Names of Christ; of the Holy Spirit; of God 
the Father; and of Satan, 

38. General Bible Boece 

39. A List of the Prophets of the Bible. 

40. List of Judges of Israel and Judah given in Chronolog- 
ical Order 

41. List of the Notable Women of the Bible. 
. 42. Mountains and Hills referred to in Bible, listing the 
Scenes of Great Events. 

43. Dictionary Material. 

44. Tables of Time, Money, Weights and Measures. 


Eleven New Features Added in the Third Improved Edition 


45. The Historical Bridge, covering Interval between the 
Old and New Testaments. 

46. Chart showing the History of the Apostles. 

47, tiarmony of the Gospels, citing references in different 
Sore where events are given. 

Calendar of the Christian Era. 

rt The Post-Resurrection Appearances of Jesus, illus- 
trated with well-known paintings. 

r, oo. Chart of the Seven Churches of Asia, described by 
lohn. 

51. An Outline History of the Evangelistic and Missionary 
Work of the Early Church. S 

52. The prophesies Concerning Jesus and their Fulfillment, 
arranged Chronologically, with principal verses printed out 
in full. 

53. Map Showing Approximate Distances from Jerusalem 
to Various Historical Points. _ 

54. Chart Showing the Interior Arrangement of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 

55. Thirteen Special Illustrated Maps Showing the Jour- 
neys of Jesus, Peter, Paul, and the Journeys of the Children 
of Israel from Egypt to Canaan, These are separate maps, 
mind you—not several crowded together on one page. 


B.B. Atvkbside BIBLE CO. 


DEPT. L-52 MERIDIAN LIFE BUILDING 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 


tures 
every reader. 
without my copy.”’ 


more fascinating and profitable 
I personally would no» 


The Revised Version is given in the wide 
margin opposite the verses, wherever an im 
portant difference in meaning occurs. 


Be Fair to Yourself! 


. No other 
ly praised by so many renowned 
Bible Students. 


SEND NOW 
for this 
big FREE 


descriptive 


BOOK 
AgentsWanted 
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B. B. KIRKBRIDE BIBLE CO... 
Dept. [.-52 Meridian Life Bl 
| Indianapolis, Indiana. 
! O Without cost or obligation to me 
| a copy of the big illustrated book, “A | 
| Bible for a New Day,” and full parti 
concerning the Third Improved Edit 
| your New Chain Reference Bible. 
! 
! 
| 
! 
! 
| 
. 


(0 Send your special terms to Repre 
tives. 


ON ee 


Address... 


